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THE ISSUE IN THE HIGHER LEARNING 


ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


HE most characteristic feature of the modern world 

is bewilderment. It has become the fashion to be be- 

wildered. Anybody who says he knows anything or 
understands anything is at once suspected of affectation or 
falsehood. Even the President of the United States has been 
forced to say repeatedly that he does not know what he is doing, 
that he is merely experimenting, and that he expects to have to 
abandon many things that he is trying. Consistency has be- 
come a vice and opportunism a virtue. We do not know where 
we are going, or why; and we have almost given up the attempt 
to find out. 

This is an extraordinary situation. Certainly we have more 
facts about the world, about ourselves, and the relations among 
ourselves than were available to any of our ancestors. We con- 
sole ourselves with the delusion that the world is much more 
complicated than the one our ancestors inhabited. It does not 
seem possible that its complexity has increased at anywhere near 
the same rate as our knowledge of facts about it. If, as Des- 
cartes led us to believe, the soul’s good is the domination of the 
physical universe, our souls have achieved a very high degree 
of good indeed. If, as we have been convinced since the Ren- 
aissance, the advance of the race is in direct proportion to the 
volume of information it possesses, we should by now have 
reached every imaginable human goal. We have more informa- 
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tion, more means of getting more information, and more means 
of distributing information than at any time in history. Every 
citizen is equipped with information, useful and useless, suffi- 
cient to deck out a Cartesian paradise. And yet we are be- 
wildered. 

For three hundred years we have cherished a faith in the 
beneficent influence of facts. As Hilaire Belloc’s doggerel puts it: 
The path of life, men said, is hard and rough 

Only because we do not know enough. 
When science has discovered something more, 
We shall be happier than we were before. 


Our faith in facts grew with every succeeding century, until 
it became the dominant force in our society. It excluded every 
other interest and determined every procedure. Let us get the 
facts, we said, serene in the confidence that if we did, all our 
problems would be solved. We got them. Our problems are 
insoluble still. 

Since we have confused science with information, ideas with 
facts, and knowledge with miscellaneous data, and since in- 
formation, facts, and data have not lived up to our high hopes 
of them, we are witnessing today a revulsion against science, 
ideas, and knowledge. The anti-intellectualism of the nine- 
teenth century was bad enough. A new and worse brand is now 
arising. We are in despair because the keys which were to open 
the gates of heaven have let us into a larger but more oppres- 
sive prison house. We think those keys were science and the 
free intelligence of man. They have failed us. We have long 
since cast off God. To what can we now appeal? The answer 
comes in the undiluted animalism of the last works of D. H. 
Lawrence, in the emotionalism of demagogues, in Hitler’s 
scream, ‘‘We think with our blood.” Satisfied that we have 
weighed reason and found it wanting, we turn now to passion. 
Man attempts to cease to be a rational animal, and endeavors 
to become merely animal. In this attempt he is destined to be 
unsuccessful. It is his reason which tells him he is bewildered. 
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My thesis is that in modern times we have seldom tried reason 
at all, but something we mistook for it, that our bewilderment 
results in large part from this mistake, and that our salvation 
lies not in the rejection of the intellect but in a return to it. Let 
me say at once that in urging a return to the intellect I do not 
urge a return to that vicious intellectualism whose leading ex- 
ponent is Descartes. He turned his back to the world and its 
past, and there by his German stove in a heavy woolen bath- 
robe thought himself into a mathematical universe which was 
to be understood by measurement alone. His thinking pro- 
duced a reaction in succeeding generations which led at the last 
to a denial of the intellectual powers of mankind. 

Let me say, too, that in advocating a return to reason I do 
not advocate abandonment of our interest in facts. I proclaim 
the value of observation and experiment. I would proclaim too 
the value of rational thought and would suggest that without 
it facts may prove worthless, trivial, and irrelevant. In the 
words of a great contemporary, ‘‘The flame remains feeble on 
which piles of green wood are flung.” During the nineteenth 
century and since, we have been flinging piles of green wood on 
the fire and have almost succeeded in putting it out. Now we 
can hardly see through the smoke. 

Our program has amounted to a denial of the nature of man. 
Tested a priori, such denial results in self-contradiction; tested 
by its consequences, it has been found unsuccessful. It has led 
us to devote ourselves to measuring and counting the phe- 
nomena which passed before our eyes. It has diverted us from 
the task of understanding them. Modern empirical science, 
which in origin was the application of mathematics to experi- 
ence by means of measurement and experiment, has come in 
recent exposition to be considered exclusively an affair of experi- 
ment and measurement. Contemporary physical and biological 
research inherited the analytical procedures which, combined 
with observation, constitute a science; and to a great extent the 
heritage has been fruitful. But contemporary physical and 
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biological scientists have also inherited the nineteenth century’s 
anti-intellectual account of empirical science, which placed pri- 
mary emphasis upon the accumulation of observed facts. The 
practice of contemporary scientists is thus paradoxically better 
than what they preach about the nature and ideals of science. 
In this paradox we have a source of our bewilderment. And un- 
fortunately other disciplines, the social studies and the humani- 
ties, have been more influenced by the precepts of the natural 
scientists than by their practices. They, too, even in the fine 
arts, have decided they must be scientific and have thought 
they could achieve this aim merely by accumulating facts. So 
we have lots of “gadgets” in the natural sciences and lots of in- 
formation in the other fields of knowledge. The gadgeteers and 
the data collectors, masquerading as scientists, have threat- 
ened to become the supreme chieftains of the scholarly world. 

We may be permitted to doubt whether a science can be 
founded by the methods they have advocated. We may refer 
with profit to the words which Claude Bernard kept repeating 
again and again. ‘‘By simply noting facts,” he said, “‘we can 
never succeed in establishing a science. Pile up facts and ob- 
servations as we may, we shall be none the wiser.”’ And once 
more: “Endless accumulation of observations leads nowhere.” 

The physics of Aristotle was not mechanics, but a statement 
of the general principles applicable to change and motion in 
nature. It involved another mode of analysis than that which 
modern science has employed. It suggests that the fundamen- 
tal constituent of a science is the analysis of its basic concepts, 
and that without this a science cannot exist. The proper immedi- 
ate subject matter of a science is its abstractions, as can be seen 
as soon as the question is asked, What is the basis of the divi- 
sion, classification, and selection of the concrete material? The 
answer, contrary to Francis Bacon, is that the basis must be 
found in the rational analysis, which is logically prior to the 
empirical operations involved. 

I am far from denying the accomplishments of modern em- 
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pirical science. Its record has been a grand one. It has de- 
veloped new and effective modes of investigation and therapy. 
It has invented instruments, established laboratories, built 
schools of medicine, and endowed research foundations. But as 
the Renaissance could accuse the Middle Ages of being rich in 
principles and poor in facts, we are now entitled to inquire 
whether we are not rich in facts and poor in principles. And we 
may ask ourselves, too, whether a wealth of facts is likely to 
help us find our way through the mazes of this present world. 
Rational analysis finds and orders abstractions which can be 
organized into systems, and it is by the recognition or applica- 
tion of these systems in concrete material that we understand 
things in nature. Our bewilderment has resulted from our 
notion that salvation depends on information. The remedy may 
be a return to the processes of rational thought. 

Now a university should be a center of rational thought. Cer- 
tainly it is more than a storehouse of rapidly ageing facts. It 
should be the stronghold of those who insist on the exercise of 
reason, who will not be moved by passion nor buried by bliz- 
zards of data. The gaze of a university should be turned toward 
ideas. By the light of ideas it may promote understanding of 
the nature of the world and man. Its object is always under- 
standing. In the faith that the intellect of men may yet pre- 
serve him, it seeks to emphasize, develop, and protect his in- 
tellectual powers. Facts and data it will obtain to assist in 
formulating and to illustrate the principles it establishes, as 
Galileo used experiments to assist and exemplify his analysis, 
not as a substitute for it. Rational thought is the only basis of 
education and research. Whether we know it or not, it has been 
responsible for our scientific successes; its absence has been re- 
sponsible for our bewilderment. A university is the place of all 
places to grapple with those fundamental principles which ra- 
tional thought seeks to establish. 

A university so organized and so conducted might stand un- 
moved by public clamor; it might be an island in a sea of tur- 
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moil; it might be a rallying point of all honest and upright men. 
It might show us the social order we should desire and help us 
keep it when it was achieved. A university may make these 
contributions not by having its professors politicians on the one 
hand or hermits on the other. Both extremes are equally disas- 
trous. The university must find better and better means of 
communicating the ideas which it is its duty to foster and de- 
velop. A university without these means of communication will 
die, or at least will not be fruitful. Its ideas are not intellectual 
playthings, but forces which will drive the world. A university 
must be intelligible as well as intelligent. 

If we look at the modern American university we have some 
difficulty in seeing that it is uniformly either one. It sometimes 
seems to approximate a kindergarten at one end and a clutter of 
specialists at the other. The specialists are frequently bent on 
collecting more and more information rather than grappling 
with fundamentals. So much is already known, so much is being 
discovered, so many new fields are opening up that this ap- 
proach requires more courses, more hours, more laboratories, 
and more departments. And the process has carried with it 
surprising losses in general intelligibility. Since the subject 
matter is intelligible only in terms of the volume of known facts 
which must be familiar to the scholar, universities have broken 
down into smaller and smaller compartments. And yet White- 
head may have been right when he said not long ago that “‘the 
increasing departmentalization of universities has trivialized 
the intellect of professors.”’ 

Nor do we seem always to grapple with fundamentals when 
we come to education as distinguished from research. The sys- 
tem has been to pour facts into the student with splendid dis- 
regard of the certainty that he will forget them, that they may 
not be facts by the time he graduates, and that he won’t know 
what to do with them if they are. It is a system based on the 
false notion that education is a substitute for experience, and 
that therefore little imitation experiences should be handed out 
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in homeopathic doses day by day until the student is able to 
stand the shock of a real experience when he meets one. Yet 
we know that it is impossible to imitate experience in the class- 
room and that the kind of experience we might reconstruct there 
would not be the kind the student will meet when he leaves us. 

To tell a law student that the law is what the courts will do 
and have him reach his conclusions on this point by counting 
up what they have done is to forego rational analysis, to deny 
the necessity of principles, and to prevent the exercise of the in- 
tellect. To remit a business student to cases representing what 
business used to do not only provides little intellectual experi- 
ence, but also little practical experience, for the cases of 1928 
are likely to be a positive disservice in solving the problems of 
1934. To turn the divinity student away from the great intel- 
lectual tradition of the church and teach him how to organize 
a party in the parish house is neither to prepare him for the 
ministry nor to contribute to its improvement. To instruct a 
medical student in the mechanics of his trade and to fill him full 
of the recollection of particular instances may result in a com- 
petent craftsman, but hardly in a product of which a university 
may be proud. If professional schools are to rise above the level 
of vocational training they must restore ideas to their place in 
the educational scheme. 

The three worst words in education are character, personality, 
and facts. Facts are the core of an anti-intellectual curriculum. 
Personality is the qualification we look for in an anti-intellectual 
teacher. Character is what we expect to produce in the stu- 
dent by the combination of a teacher of personality and a cur- 
riculum of facts. How this result can emerge from the mixture 
of these elements is a mystery to me. Apparently we insist on 
personality in the teacher because we cannot insist on intellect; 
we are anti-intellectual. We talk of character as the end of edu- 
cation because an anti-intellectual world will not accept intelli- 
gence as its proper aim. Certainly since the Meno of Plato we 
have had little reason to suppose that we could teach character 
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directly. Courses in elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
character will fail of their object. The moral virtues are formed 
by lifelong habit, to which a university education contributes, 
but which it cannot be its primary purpose to supply. A uni- 
versity education must chiefly be directed to inculcating the in- 
tellectual virtues, and these are the product of rigorous intellec- 
tual effort. Such effort is the indispensable constituent of a uni- 
versity course of study. 

We see, then, that an anti-intellectual university involves a 
contradiction in terms. Unless we are to deny forever the essen- 
tial nature of man, unless we are to remain content with our be- 
wilderment, we must strive somehow to make the university 
once again the home of the intellect, for it is its natural and per- 
haps its only home. I repeat: a university is the place of all 
places to grapple with those fundamental principles which may 
be established by rational thought. A university course of 
study, therefore, will be concerned first of all not with current 
events, for they do not remain current, but with the recognition, 
application, and discussion of ideas. These ideas may chiefly be 
discovered in the books of those who clarified and developed 
them. These books are, I suggest, at once more interesting and 
more important than the textbooks which, consumed at the rate 
of ten pages a day, now constitute our almost exclusive diet 
from the grades to the Ph.D. To aid in his understanding of 
ideas the student should be trained in those intellectual tech- 
niques which have been developed for the purpose of stating 
and comprehending fundamental principles. Armed with these 
he may at length be able to effect transformations and combina- 
tions in any subject matter. 

Such a course of study would involve in the fine arts, for ex- 
ample, more aesthetics and far less biographical and factual 
material. In the physical sciences and in experimental biology 
it would require more attention to the nature of measurement 
and its relation to the formulation of a science, and far fewer of 
the countless isolated measurements and exercises now per- 
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formed in the laboratory. Here I am referring, of course, to the 
laboratory as an educational institution, not to the laboratory 
method as a method of research. In so far as biology deals with 
evolution a university course of study would diminish the em- 
phasis now given to innumerable details about innumerable or- 
ganisms and place it on the comprehension of the general scheme 
of evolution as a theory of history. And in all that study which 
appears in every department and which is called history a uni- 
versity would endeavor to transmit to the student not a con- 
fused list of places, dates, and names, but some understanding 
of the nature and schemes of history, through which alone its 
multitudinous facts become intelligible. By some such course of 
study the university might pass on the tremendous intellectual 
heritage of the race. 

The scholars in a university which is trying to grapple with 
fundamentals will, I suggest, devote themselves first of all to 
the rational analysis of the principles of each subject matter. 
They will seek to establish general propositions under which the 
facts they gather may be subsumed. I repeat, they would not 
cease to gather facts, but would know what facts to look for, 
what they wanted them for, and what to do with them after 
they got them. They would not confine themselves to rational 
analysis and ignore the latest bulletin of the Department of 
Commerce. But they would understand that without analysis 
current data remain a meaningless tangle of minute facts. They 
would realize that without some means of ordering and com- 
prehending their material they would sink deeper and deeper 
beneath the weight of the information they possessed, as the 
legal scholar has long since sunk beneath the countless decisions 
and statutes rained down upon him every year. 

Since the multiplicity and overlapping of specialties are 
caused by the superficiality of our analysis, and since grappling 
with fundamentals should show us what our subject matters 
are, the ordering of our concrete material by rational means 
should show us too the absurdity of many intellectual barriers 
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that now divide us. We might see again the connections of 
ideas, and thus of subject matters. We might recapture the 
grand scheme of the intellect and the unity of thought. Once 
the three “departments” of the European university, and the 
only ones, were medicine, theology, and law. These three fields 
were so studied as to deal with the same propositions and facts, 
but with different ultimate references. Each one thus pene- 
trated the whole of contemporary thought and was penetrated by 
the other two. The scholar and student laboring in one of these 
fields never lost consciousness of the rest. Thus, wherever he 
was working he remained aware of the individual, living in 
society, and under God. To this formal organization of a uni- 
versity we cannot and should not return. But it may suggest to 
us some consequences of believing that the result of general 
education should be clear and distinct ideas, the end of uni- 
versity training some notion of humanity and its destiny, and 
the aim of scholarship the revelation of the possibilities of the 
highest powers of mankind. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











THE POVERTY OF POWER 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


T IS the purpose of the following pages to study the inci- 
dence of political power from the point of view of those 
upon whom power is exercised rather than from that of 

the authoritarians themselves, from below rather than from 
above. There are innumerable and admirable treatises and 
manuals describing and explaining how government reaches 
down, but the special purpose of these paragraphs is to consider 
how power is received from below; how the under group by 
whom the incidence of power is felt may operate as against the 
pressure from above. What are the ways and means, the atti- 
tudes and devices by which those upon whom power is exercised 
protect themselves against its excesses? 

There is a wide gap between the apparent omnipotence of 
authority and the actual operation of power, between the iron 
fist of force and its actual incidence upon human flesh and 
feeling. And, notwithstanding the recurring illustrations of 
this in period after period of history, there is nothing more 
surprising to the holders of power, or perhaps to its subjects, 
than the frailty of their commands in certain types of crises. 
The throne and the crown and the scepter are there; the 
army is there, with its disciplined ranks and its deadly weap- 
ons of death; the prisons are there, tightly locked, with the 
malcontents safely behind the bars. There are no imposing cen- 
ters of resistance. Yet, when the order is given, obedience is 
reluctant, partial; resistance widens; and as penalties are made 
heavier, opposition becomes stronger. The law seems dead; it is 
dead. 

The checks upon authority are as numerous as its preroga4 
tives and more inevitable in their recurrence. It is not the pres- 
ent purpose, however, to deal with all of the kinds of formal 
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limitation upon political authorities. Even the most absolute 
are limited by their entourage, by the customs of the day, by 
an infinite variety of sabotage which experience has imposed 
upon them. There is an ultima Thule beyond which no ruler 
dares to venture if he is in sound mind and sober. It is not pro- 
posed to discuss these widely varying forms of limitation on this 
occasion. 

Nor is it the intention to consider the elaborate network of 
restrictions which have been woven in a period of constitutional- 
ism, the systems of civil liberties and rights which have been 
characteristic of the last three centuries, and particularly of the 
last century. Many notable procedures and processes have 
been wrought in all Wester states, and their operation has 
done much to prevent the arbitrary action of government from 
impinging unduly upon the life oi the individual. The growth of 
constitutional government is the expression of the determina- 
\tion to protect the (ruled) community against the abuse of the 
ivery function which brings community into being, and progress 
‘in this direction has been one of the most signal advances in the 
expansion of respect for the dignity of human personality, even 
when the theory has not been fully effective in practice. The 
civil and criminal procedures which have been set up in the 
systems of the Western races are the visible protest against the 
autocracy and irresponsibility of earlier authority. 

These guaranties have been further re-enforced and validated 
by the organization of representative and responsible govern- 
ment through which protest may be made against arbitrary 
conduct and by means of which authority may be peacefully 
terminated and other agencies substituted. The further organ- 
ization of political parties and the security of the right of free 
association with freedom of speech and press have made possi- 
ble advances in the direction of institutionalized procedure 
against the incidence of authority, unwarranted or undesired. 
Notwithstanding the undoubted fact that these procedures have 
been twisted into defenses of privilege on various occasions, es- 
pecially in the heat of the industrial struggle, and in other in- 
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stances as well, there is no shadow of doubt that they have served 
their intrinsic purpose of legalizing resistance to the nominal 
authority in the political association, and making possible the 
complete overthrow of the sovereign through an orderly process. 

It is contended that the whole apparatus of parliamentarism, 
civil rights, electoralism, is, under a capitalistic system, void of 
meaning, and in fact deceptive in that the mass are unable to 
exercise effectively their nominal authority. But communism 
itself, as evidenced in organization of the Soviet Union, has 
recognized the principles of responsibility and set up a type of 
representation, with tasks similar to those of the libertarian 
group, although administered for a different end. Likewise fas- 
cism, as exemplified in Italy and Germany as well, has set up a 
nominal mechanism in which responsibility may be enforced 
through a representative agency. In both cases there is a sus- 
pension of the operation of these institutions in their entirety, 
on the plea of temporary emergency, but with the expectation 
of the future development and exercise of these agencies of 
popular control. 

Dictatorships can at best be but temporary devices suspend- 
ing the action of the checks upon the power of the nominal gov- 
ernment. No dictator professes to rule permanently by himself 
without the aid of some group alleged to represent the com- 
munity, as a check on his otherwise irresponsibility. He may 
expect to postpone such a check indefinitely, and he may weak- 
en and camouflage his irresponsibility for a time, but in the 
long run the check becomes evident; and perhaps more evident 
than the nominal dictator in the end.’ 

It is the special purpose of this article, however, to deal with 
those forms of the defense of individuals through other than the 
institutionalized agencies set up for that purpose and fully for- 
malized in the life of the political community. There are many 
other procedures and instrumentalities of great weight in a 
political society which may be utilized whether there are con- 


tF, Cambo, Les Dictatures (1930); Otto Forst de Battaglia, Dictatorship on Trial 
(1931). 
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stitutional rights set up or not, and to these attention is now 
directed. 

The methods of resisting the powers that be are numerous 
and varied, and their classification is very difficult, owing to the 
wide range of situations under which the resistance may be 
made. There is organized and unorganized resistance, violent, 
non-violent, and (if there is such a term) quasi-violent resistance 
to special acts or laws, or to entire systems and orders of things 
—racial, religious, economic, political. The techniques of re- 
sistance run through a series of acts, aimed at the whole cate- 
gory of credenda and miranda, emphasizing all of the factors in 
the possible shame of power, limited only by the imagination, 
ingenuity, and persistence of the dissenters and protestants. 

For present purposes we may tentatively classify them as 

follows: (1) Relatively unorganized murmuring and grumbling, 
obvious disrespect and dissent—a sort of low-level functioning 
of the deference and submission which is required by the cre- 
denda of politics. (2) Organized and active resistance, accom- 
panied by incidental or intended violence. (3) Organized resist- 
ance without the use of violence, as seen in Tolstoi’s system and 
in the civil disobedience of Gandhi. 
; These categories overlap to some extent, and I offer this 
ischeme only for the purpose of a temporary rack upon which to 
ihang certain facts. Undoubtedly further inquiry and thought 
will develop much more adequate and defensible forms of classi- 
fication than this, when this relatively unexplored region is 
surveyed and mapped adequately. 

There are two interesting techniques of power little discussed 
in the books: (1) That of the anti-authoritarians who devise 
ways and means of opposing the government without resorting 
to war or too much violence. (2) That of the authoritarians who 
devise ways and means of repressing the anti-authoritarian 
technicians without too much violence. Each considers a type 
and style of action which will operate without too great dis- 
turbance to the public or without forfeiture of the good will of 
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the mass. While there is a wide range of opportunity on each 
side of this line, there are also limits which may readily be en- 
countered by those who carry their tactics too far in the given 
mood of the public. The stake of the game is the crown of con- 
trol. On the whole, this constitutes one of the interesting and 
valuable fields of research in the technique of political science, 
instead of belonging in the archives of the secret police or the 
underground hiding places of the rebels. 

The mildest and yet one of the most effective methods by 
which the underdog protects himself is that of grumbling, with 
obvious gestures and expressions of dissent, halting short of 
disrespect that would call for discipline, or making the commu- 
nity so uncomfortable as to arouse its rage. 

The most telling protest may, indeed, be made by doing noth- 
ing at all. Silence may greet the king, the prince, the president, 
and nothing more—no cheers resound, no loud huzzas, no rever- 
ent faces lifted up from humility to meet the smile of the most 
high; only silence and scowls or averted faces. If the king may 
send his subjects to prison or the gallows, they may send him to 
Coventry with equal assurance and perhaps more effect. The 
vocal boo or the hiss or the angry gesture is an additional but 
scarcely necessary touch to this demonstration of lack of con- 
fidence for the moment. Silence may leave the ruler legally as 
sovereign as he was before, but rob him of what makes his power 
agreeable. Smiles and sneers are a type of unconstitutional lim- 
itation upon authority. 

Nor can anything well restrain the pen of the cartoonist or the 
satire of the writer, or least of all the tongue of the gossip. 
There is always the effigy and its possible burning, with all the 
implications of the scene.? The ingenious underdogs may yet 
carry on an interesting attack, without the violation of a single 
letter of the law; for what statute can compel smiles or applause 
or the externalia of deference? In social relations they may 


2 When the City Council of Berlin wished to reach the Empress in 1900, they 
omitted the usual resolution of felicitation on the occasion of her birthday. 
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carry on the war in many ways, for there is no law effective 
enough to compel and enforce cheerful association against the 
will of those associated. 

What shall the hard hand of power do when little children 
march behind and mimic the soldiers; when women spit in the 
faces of the conquerors? What shall authority do when a news- 
paper appears with every page blank, and marked Censura as in 
the case of L’Avanti during the World War? What shall be 
done when the common course of social amenity is stopped, and 
silence and scorn take the place of friendly greeting and con- 
versation? What if those who enter and come out of prison are 
hailed as heroes or martyrs? These difficulties may be over- 
come, to be sure, but not through armed violence, not by the 
prison and the sword. 

Murmuring is evidence of low morale which will readily ex- 
press itself in specific forms of a very definite nature. The out- 
put of labor will be less, the soldiers will fight less bravely, the 
task of administration will be greatly increased, and the skies 
will darken generally. The effect is not merely the saddening 
of the spirit of the ruler, but his very serious weakening at im- 
portant points in his program of power. Good will is as impor- 
tant an element in government as in any other walk of life, and 
no ruler can carry on indefinitely without it. 

Is ill will, then, a political power? I do not remember seeing 
it in any constitution, national or local. But it is a substantial 
obstacle in the way of power; it is a factor with which govern- 
ment must reckon in the elaboration of its plans. It is for our 
immediate purposes a weapon in the hands of the weaponless, a 
weapon of which the most complete disarmament may not de- 
prive the individual or the group. Even in prisons the inmates 
may bring their will to bear upon the keepers by simple devices 
of disapproval, accompanied by no violence whatever.’ And in 
the larger economy of states, this ill will may be the decisive 
factor in the execution of any large policy in peace or war. 


3 Research would reveal many impressive illustrations of the power of mute resist- 
ance and of ill will. 
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To particular holders of power the murmurs of disaffection 
bring another emotion, that of fear of the rival who may capi- 
talize the disaffection of the people or the group, and convert it 
into strength of his own, which may overwhelm that of the gov- 
ernment in power. Absalom was not the first or the last to sit at 
the gates and sympathize with the grievances of those who came 
and went, as a preparation for an uprising. 

In the modern power situations where votes are still counted 
as tokens in the political process, the disaffected member of the 
party effectively shows his displeasure again by doing nothing. 
He does not vote against his party, but he does not shout for it, 
and the outcome may mean defeat for those who did not reckon 
accurately with his disquiet. 

In military situations, where victory may hang on the last 
desperate effort of the soldiers, poor morale is the preliminary to 
defeat, and no commander, dealing as he does with the spirits 
of youth, would for a moment forget the far-reaching impor- 
tance of the fighting spirit and good will of his men. Here again 
the remedy in the hands of the underdog is as simple as that of 
doing nothing. He does not desert; he fights, but with relative 
feebleness, not doing the last and most extreme thing that 
might, perhaps, have spelled victory. He advances more slowly 
and he retreats more quickly. 

A more generalized term for this behavior pattern in later 
years is found in sabotage, the special home of which, however, 
is industrial rather than political relations. ‘‘Ca canny,” re- 
striction of output, literal obedience of erroneous orders recog- 
nized as such, and in some instances deliberate steps toward the 
destruction of material; or, more commonly, the slowing down 
of the productive process upon which the owner’s profits de- 
pend. In the church the faithful begin to fall away, perhaps 
without a word or sign. Not heresy but indifferentism spreads 
quietly through the ranks. In other competing groups the same 
phenomena are equally evident and the same folding up of the 
support upon which reliance had been placed. The competing 
loyalties of which social life is made up afford the individual 
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wide opportunity for transferring the seat of his interest and 
affection, and in many instances he will do so, to the discom- 
fiture of the group that confidently counted on his allegiance. 
Even as the formal efficiency of the organization increases, the 
will upon which it rests may weaken, and the form becomes 
empty of life and spirit, dead or dying. 

Malaise is, then, a factor in government, the possibilities and 
actualities of which have never been thoroughly explored by 
scientists; nor are they fully understood by the masses who are 
able to use them if they would. In any group, unconscious of it 
though they may be, there is a road toward the obstruction of 
their rulers and their rulers’ plans—by doing nothing or express- 
ing even in artistic fashion their disapproval and dissent. I am 
not speaking here of illegality or of revolution. The reasons why 
this is not done more frequently are chiefly the innocence of the 
group regarding the power they really possess, the drawing off of 
their leaders as they rise to consciousness of ability, and the 
counter measures of attraction taken by those in authority to 


offset the dangerous tendencies of ill will and indifference. The 
science of good will has not been neglected by those dealing with 
masses of men, and many devices have been developed by astute 


governors. 

There are classes of cases in which there is organized and sys- 
tematic opposition, with incidental or intended violence. The 
disaffection in such cases may apply to a particular law or rule, 
or to the entire system of economic or political organization. 
A law may adversely affect a religion, or a particular race, or a 
class, or a region, and the resistance may be generalized to in- 
clude a considerable group of persons, organized now and sys- 
tematizing their efforts. 

What if the law forbids one’s religion; or the use of one’s na- 
tive tongue, at least in schools; or forbids free speech and assem- 
bly; or imposes an intolerable tax or other economic servitude? 
The coercion of considerable minorities in such cases is extreme- 
ly difficult, if they are disposed to resist with any degree of firm- 
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ness. Their passive resistance may be very difficult to break 
down, and the ensuing mood of irritation and perhaps savagery 
against the stubbornness of the recalcitrant may readily lead 
on the acts of violence which are characterized as atrocity; and 
these in turn become the basis for wider and more enthusiastic 
and determined opposition, now directed against the atrocity as 
well as the original offense. The history of racial and religious 
relations is full of shocking instances of these types, which may if 
prolonged be finally transformed into feudistic situations of 
crystallized hate, as in the British-Irish situation, where cen- 
turies of antagonism have sown the seed of a bitter harvest. 

In such a struggle it becomes evident that the processes of the 
criminal law and the capacity of the prisons are calculated by 
the experts on a basis of intimidation rather than of wide- 
ranging punishment. If any considerable group persistently 
holds out, where shall we confine them? How many shall we 
fine, beat, imprison, execute? The limit is soon reached, and 
may be found either in the weakening of the will of the under- 
dog for the moment, or in the reconsideration of the plan by the 
political superior. Where there is a jury of the vicinity, how 
shall anyone be convicted? Furthermore, there are serious com- 
plications for the law, since the law breakers if respectable and 
numerous tend to make all law breaking tolerable and to break 
down the common disapproval of violation of law. In the Unit- 
ed States the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law and later 
of the Eighteenth Amendment presented serious problems of 
this nature, and shook the foundations of the government. 

Laws against poaching, smuggling, and providing for various 
forms of unpopular taxes are constantly violated, on principle 
as well as for personal reasons. In these instances, however, the 
group opposition is usually not so coherent, and the problem is 
that of a somewhat widely diffused but unorganized opposition 
to the rule of the law. The price of peace may be an illogical 
moderation in the enforcement of the law, with sporadic and 
warning examples from time to time, but with no systematic 
and continued effort to make the regulations effective. 
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Religious, racial, and economic struggles have had even more 
profound and far-reaching effects, with wars and unending 
feuds as the outcome, with century-old grievances becoming the 
center of modern social political problems. Unquestionably re- 
sistance may be broken down with a forceful enough hand, but 
the price may be very high. The kuturkampf in Germany set 
up the Center party; the suppression of the Socialists inaugu- 
rated the parliamentary life of that group; Protestants in 
Czechoslovakia still clamor for the reopening of the case of 
John Huss and his retrial and vindication. 

The minority may reveal their attitude in various organized 
manifestations which are within the law, but perhaps not within 
the spirit of the power group. Parades, meetings, demonstra- 
tions, boycotts, strikes may be within the limits of the law, 
and they may be employed by those who are opposed to a spe- 
cial type of governmental action. In demonstrations the mur- 
muring of the many is organized within the scope of legality. 
Even where public assemblies are permitted, the secret gather- 
ing is extremely difficult to prevent—that is, without too close 
an approach to forms of espionage and acts of brutality which 
in turn only strengthen the will of the minority and weaken the 
position of those in nominal power. It is awkward to forbid a 
religious assembly even if in point of fact it may have a political 
purpose and expression; it is difficult to prevent all racial and 
cultural meetings and associations even though they have polit- 
ical implications; it is still more difficult to suppress sport asso- 
ciations even though it may be well understood that they have 
political meaning. In the end the government cannot prevent 
human aggregation and association, and if it does foolishly en- 
deavor to do so, the blow recoils against the government that 
directs the tactics of suppression. In any event, it is impossible to 
control association outside the boundaries of the state, in some 
other land now made a basis of operations. 

In special tension moments it is not difficult to proceed 
against demonstrations by the simple process of refusing the 
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necessary legal permit, but over a long period this method has 
great difficulty in maintaining itself—and, indeed, becomes im- 
possible except by the use of such force as may defeat the very 
purpose of the regulation originally. It will prove impossible 
permanently to prevent a considerable group from assembling 
in any form whatsoever, if there is a cultural pattern of any 
degree of fixity. There will at least be christenings, weddings, 
funerals; there will be social assemblies in one form or other, 
and the line between these innocent aggregations and the dan- 
gerously political will prove the more difficult to draw as the 
tension increases. Ruthless determination may go a long way in 
this direction, it must be conceded, and there are minorities that 
have been extirpated or entombed in particular regions, but the 
persistence of the Jewish group is a striking evidence of the 
futility of persecution as a means of destruction of a determined 
and cohesive society, defiant of the power group. ‘‘Deraciner”’ 
is an easy plan to project, but the roots are deep. In more than 
one case by some subtle process of transfusion the minority has 
reappeared in the center of the power group again, smilingly 
triumphant. 

Great parades, demonstrations, manifestations may then be- 
come an instrumentation of the aspirations of the minorities, 
who are for the moment against the rule of the nominal power 
group, against a specific measure of that government, deter- 
mined to break its force, presumably by legal methods but no 
more than passively observant of deeds of violence. And this 
refers not merely to party protests and demands for the change 
of laws, or the enactment of new ones, but to protests against 
existing and established power situations, which it is proposed 
to oppose with a degree of effectiveness remote from mere ver- 
balization. As the great parade flows through the streets, the 
voice of the orator inspires the assembled masses, the cries of 
the crowd echo their determination, a transformation may take 
place in the power balance, unless offset by other counter meas- 
ures of the dominant group. 
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Faced by formidable opposition, authority may adopt the 
severest methods of repression in the hope of stifling the voice 
of criticism. Freedom of speech may be suppressed, freedom of 
the press and freedom of teaching in the schools and institutions 
of higher learning. But experience shows that there is no as- 
surance of safety even in the most drastic measures of this type. 
The quarantine of ideas is never wholly effective; indeed, the 
very secrecy with which opinions and ideas must be communi- 
cated adds to their meaning an element of interest and mystery 
otherwise lacking. All tongues cannot be muzzled; gossip and 
fugitive prints take the place of the press; secret meetings are 
held under the ban of the law; the mind of the scholar escapes 
the movement of the law and makes its own way in the world, 
even from prison walls, or exile. The severity of repression itself 
arouses the belief that what is suppressed must be important, 
and emotional tension re-enforces intellectual conviction. In 
modern times the world has grown smaller, intercommunication 
is more intimate, the radio and the press, the stream of travel- 
ers, make the quarantine of the objectionable idea increasingly 
difficult, and in the end impossible, except at a prohibitive 
price. How discouraging to violence to observe that the more 
intelligent the methods used to repress intelligence, the greater 
the probability that intelligence will emerge as joint holder of 
authority. Such is the way of intelligence, itself one of the 
members of the family of power. 

These demonstrations may or may not be accompanied by 
physical force, and, further, the violence may be incidental, or it 
may be intended in some instances as the preliminary to revo- 
lution, racial or economic; but it will usually be violence of a 
type designed to skirt the border of the law and avert open 
conflict with armed authority. There will be beatings, assaults, 
burnings perhaps, rough handling possibly, all with a design of 
intimidation and provocation. In a series of incidents of this 
type there will be instances of the unintentional taking of life 
and also of deliberate infliction of death upon representatives of 
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government. In various groups from time to time there has 
developed the cult of terror, with or without group sanction. 

The recent struggles in Ireland and in Germany afford ample 
material for the detailed consideration of such situations, but 
the annals of all peoples are full of like instances of the contests 
in which authority is resisted by considerable and organized 
sections of the community, either as an incident to resistance 
against a particular law or as a protest against a whole system, 
and perhaps as a preliminary to revolution, racial, regional, eco- 
nomic, personal in nature.‘ 

In the Middle Ages the ban upon the community was a spe- 
cial form of resistance on the part of the church, and in the case 
of the individual the measure of excommunication. These were 
drastic and effective remedies which the political power group 
found difficulty in resisting for a long time. And more than one 
ruler was figuratively speaking brought to Canossa. 

The twentieth-century struggles between church and state 
illustrate the modern version of the same situation of resistance 
to government. In modern times the industrial groups have de- 
veloped their own special techniques of resistance to the major- 
ity decree. In each case the instrument is economic pressure, 
the strike in one case, and the threat of employment on the 
other. The strike is a weapon which may lawfully be employed 
in accordance with modern standards, and which contains large 
possibilities of successful action on the part of the under group. 
When broadened into the general strike, the stress becomes far 
greater, and may even approach the line of actual revolution.s 
The individual strike, continued or intermittent, may serve as 
an effective protest against a special form of legal regulation, 
as a means of calling attention to a state of mind, as an organ- 
ized gesture of protest, or a preliminary of defiance. A stop- 
page of labor in a key industry serves to call general attention 
to a grievance—a strike, for example, in the post or the tele- 


4 See Sorel on Violence. 
5 See Crook on The General Strike, and the bibliography there cited. 
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phone service, even if continued only for a short period. More 
commonly employed to obtain concessions for the field of wages 
and working conditions, the measure may be utilized for pur- 
poses of political pressure, as a protest against a particular law. 
The threat of a strike may be equally effective at times (as in 
the notable instance of the Adamson eight-hour law enacted by 
the United States Congress under pressure of the railway work- 
ers; or in some instances of threatened strikes in war time). 

The general strike comes closer to the edge of direct political 
action, or even to revolution. Sorel pictured the general strike, 
when labor is fully organized, as the means by which the ruling 
group would finally be dispossessed and the proletariat take 
their position in the center of authority. He assumed sufficient- 
ly complete organization to make comprehensive control over 
vital industries possible, and the further development of solidar- 
ity of sentiment, adequacy of tactics, and confidence in leader- 
ship. And in the Sorellian theory, indeed, the whole process 
might even belong in the category of the myth, with value for 
propaganda even if never achieved. The British general strike 
of 1926 afforded an interesting example of an orderly protest on 
a very large scale, and raised the question whether such a plan 
could be regarded as revolutionary only or as within the frame- 
work of the regular political order.® 

A form of control arose within the labor group in which was 
for the moment the seat of actual power in a range of affairs, 
shifting the government from one member of the power family 
to another. In such a situation the government rallied to its 
assistance a series of volunteers, in effect representing the mid- 
dle and propertied group.’ It is clear that if labor were suffi- 
ciently well organized and extended its membership to a suffi- 
ciently large number of key industries, it would become increas- 
ingly difficult for any government to oppose its demands. But, 
on the other hand, it may be pointed out that with so formi- 


6 See Parliamentary Debates (1926) passim. 
7 See Belgian and French strikes especially, where acute situations arose. 
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dable a membership and organization, it might be even easier to 
effect the control of the formal government. 

As the church may excommunicate, and the labor group may 
strike, the business group may threaten the power holders with 
financial panic and collapse through the control of credit and 
the general custody of employment and prosperity. On more 
than one occasion the propertied groups while in a political 
minority have been able to drive hard bargains with the politi- 
cal authorities, either through real or fancied alternatives of in- 
dustrial inconvenience or ruin. Concessions, loans, privileges 
of one sort and another are not unknown in periods of tension, 
when the holders of authority are in sore need of support, direct- 
ly financial or otherwise, and their will may be bent by business 
groups threatening calamity or even collapse. 

In a wide range of instances, then, the minority defends itself 
against the majesty of the law and the symbolism and force of 
authority by an appeal to the general assent underlying govern- 
ment. And, powerless though it may be politically in certain 
cases, it may yet be able even in weakness to break the grip of 
authority and compel the retreat of the law-maker. But the 
special cases where this is most effectively done are those in 
which the resistance to the law meets the support of some other 
member of the family of power who joins hands in the common 
effort to block the course of the political power group. Along 
this way political power has met with many a severe reverse, 
drawn away from the base of social prestige, and caught at 
awkward angles of incidence. 

Other important types of resistance within the law are those 
developed by groups with a revolutionary purpose avowed or 
thinly concealed, but not prepared for open resistance against 
the dominant group. Many of these are racial groups, awaiting 
the hour of emancipation; others are economic class groups, or 
nationalistic groups awaiting the power moment. The Irish 
group is in no sense pacifistic and is frankly irreconcilable to 
British sovereignty. The communistic groups are opposed to 
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the existing régime and not to be classified as opposed to vio- 
lence. 

In all these cases provocative tactics are steadily devised and 
put into operation, with only a minimum of violence but not 
without an element of terrorism, illegal in nature or closely on 
the border of it. What are the tactics by which the political 
order may be successfully defied? They may include a wide va- 
riety of measures, ranging from boyish pranks to seriously or- 
ganized disturbances. They are marked by slight infractions of 
property rights and violations of personal integrity short of 
death; street altercations and disorders without special rule for 
settlement or decision; newspaper and other publicity on the 
border of the censorship; insulting signs and inscriptions; and 
defamation of memorials especially attached to another group. 
The study of the credenda and miranda of the rival groups 
supplies the key to the special sanctities of the opposition and 
opens the way to most effective insult. 

The organization of minority groups in a period of highly de- 
veloped mustering and symbolizing of masses of individuals 
may result and has in the formation of private armies, in a way 
within the law. When it was proposed to grant home rule to 
Ireland, Lord Carson began the formation of a north-of-Ireland 
army, drilled and disciplined within the law, or nearly so. And 
within Ireland there was organized the republican army at a 
later time. The “Red Front” of the Communists and the Hitler 
army in Germany are examples of organized, trained, uni- 
formed, forces existing within the state, and tolerated by it, 
notwithstanding the announcement of a revolutionary purpose. 
In the case of the Hitler army, there was the additional feature 
of special barracks for the armies, who were recruited chiefly but 
not wholly from the unemployed and paid by the party govern- 
ment. 

Another method of resisting the power group is that of organ- 
ized opposition without the use of any violence. The roots of 
this technique run far back into the history of religious atti- 
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tudes and organizations, and involve a wide range of theories of 
government and of religion. In American experience an inter- 
esting contribution to this subject was made by Thoreau in his 
essay on Civil Disobedience and the sect known as the ‘“‘Come 
Outers,”’ who came out both from state and church alike, under- 
taking a general boycott of civil and ecclesiastical organization. 
The history of anarchism is also full of illustrations of attempts 
to set up forms of social organization eliminating entirely the 
element of coercion.® 

Count Tolstoi? advocated as a special theory of social action 
the most complete possible boycott of the government. This in- 
volved non-payment of taxes, non-use of governmental institu- 
tions, no resort to courts of law, and in general abstention from 
all forms of co-operation with the power group. If the individ- 
ual was not able to go all the way, perhaps he would go a part of 
the way, until such time as he had acquired courage to make the 
complete distance.’ This was, to be sure, a philosophy of gov- 
ernment, or of anarchy, but it indicated a line of tactics which 
might be followed with some show of success and yet remain 
within the law, in accordance with the Tolstoian doctrine of 
non-violence. 

Gandhi, the Hindoo, trained in the theories of Tolstoi, the 
doctrines of Jesus and Buddha, in the English school of law, and 
in the hard school of practical experience in South Africa and 
in India, evolved still more elaborate and refined methods of non- 
co-operation. Among the more striking of the special forms of 
protest are: wholesale submission to arrest, as in South Africa, 
and the consequent flooding of the prisons; wholesale evasion of 
the salt tax; refusal to accept office under British rule (broken, 
however, by the participation in representation, for propagan- 
da and educational purposes) ; days of fasting designed as mass 
protests against the prevailing power group; boycott of British 
textile industry by use of the spinning wheel; the rise of the 


8 See “Anarchism” in Social Science Encyclopaedia. 
9 Tolstoi, Slavery of Our Times; and Gandhi, Writings. 
% Markovitch, Tolstoi et Gandhi. 
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hunger strike (employed on other occasions, however). These 
devices may be summed up in what is termed “soul force,” 
by which is meant the use of moral pressure as against physical 
force or violence: the conquest of the lower through the higher 
nature. These constitute an elaborate and in many ways effec- 
tive system of what may be called civil disobedience, within the 
borders of legality. The ingenuity with which these measures 
have been devised and the magnitude of the support accorded 
them have been puzzling in the extreme to the powers that be. 
Here again, however, the employment of crass violence only 
deepens the impression of solidarity which these very policies 
are designed to foster and re-enforce; and in a sense to drive the 
barb more deeply in.” 

Of passive resistance Gandhi says: 

Its equivalent in the vernacular, rendered into English, means Truth 
Force. I think Tolstoi called it also Soul Force or Love Force, and so it is. 
Carried out to its utmost limits, this force is independent of pecuniary 
or other material assistance; certainly even in its elementary form, of 
physical force or violence. Indeed violence is the negation of this great 
spiritual force, which can only be cultivated or wielded by those who will 
entirely eschew violence. 

The range of possibilities in this direction is very great, and 
has never been thoroughly explored even by the most adven- 
turous student of tactics or of political organization. The op- 
portunities are as wide as the sphere of social relations, includ- 
ing sex, the social amenities, religious relations, business con- 
tact, sport relations, and recreation generally; in short, the 
caste situation reversed by the pariahs as against their masters. 
The continuing will to resist, however, may not be present. 
Leaders may be won over, the fainter hearted may give up, the 
fearful may yield to force; and the counter propagandas and 
pressures of the power groups themselves may wear away the 
attitude and the behavior pattern which began so bravely. 

1 Mahatma Gandhi, Sermon on the Sea, chap. xvi, “‘Brute Force”; chap. xvii, ‘‘Pas- 
sive Resistance.” 

2 Life, etc., pp. 95-96. 
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But, just as the official who attempts to exercise power out- 
side of the field in which he ‘“‘belongs” may encounter difficulty, 
so the resistant who has back of him no large social interest 
which he reflects or represents, or if he is not skilful in his de- 
vices, will find himself in a difficult position. Instead of appear- 
ing as a social benefactor or a martyr, he may find himself 
classified as a common nuisance, deserted and derided by his 
friends, while he is punished by his foes. Neither the arrogance 
of the unrepresentative official nor the impudence of the unrep- 
resentative resistant is any guaranty in itself of a successful 
outcome; for the group is not primarily interested in either, and 
indeed looks upon them both as excrescences upon the body poli- 
tic." 

The history of the conscientious objectors to war offers many 
illustrations of the tactics of non-resistance. For centuries, in 
the midst of military activities which have aroused the emotions 
of their communities, these groups have maintained their deter- 
mination not to support directly the institution of war." Little 
effect has been produced upon this group by the severest meas- 
ures, including not merely physical punishment but social ob- 
loquy as well. The earlier resistance was based largely upon 
religious grounds, so that the individual was re-enforced by his 
conscience and by another member of the family of power which 
came to his aid. Most governments have, indeed, found it ex- 
pedient to recognize these groups in some fashion or other, and 
accord them some position of tolerance in the community, even 
in the progress of war, as notably in the case of the Quakers. 

In more recent times the theory of resistance has been shifted 
somewhat from religious grounds over to that of general opposi- 
tion to war as an institution. War, now outlawed as a crime, 
may be opposed as unreasonable and intolerable both in particu- 
lar instances and in general without regard to the merits of any 
particular controversy. The modern struggle turns upon this 


3 Ibsen, Enemy of the People. 
4 C. M. Case, Non-Violent Coercion. 
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phase of the problem, rather than upon the more specifically 
religious aspects of the question. With this is also entangled a 
type of resistance, not to war per se, but to war not justified by 
certain economic or other considerations. Communists, for ex- 
ample, are not opposed to war as such or violence as such, but 
to any war not directed in the interest of the communist ideol- 
ogy. 

The long and varied history of passive resistance to war pre- 
sents, then, one of the most interesting chapters in the wide gam- 
ut of types of quiet opposition to the policy of the politically 
powerful. The annals of Western countries are full of the many 
subtle problems of law, conscience, and administration that are 
presented under such circumstances by those who are deter- 
mined to hold out against the use of organized violence. 

The present-day outlawry of war, the organization of the 
League of Nations and the World Court—and, on the other 
hand, the intense development of national interest in expanding 
armaments—is an illustration of the fundamental contrast in 
the sentiments of the Western nations, and the inability to 
arrive at an equilibrium respecting the employment of violence 
inter se. 

These, then, are fragmentary examples taken from a great 
wealth of cases in which the incidence of authority upon various 
individuals and groups produces resistance and may result in 
the failure of the proposed rule of behavior. It is clear that the 
rebel has his opportunity and his satisfactions as well as the 
regular. In truth the possibilities of resistance to law on the 
part of minorities with tenacity of purpose are very large, as- 
suming that they are willing to pay the price and possess a fixed 
will to win in this particular point. If so they may encyst them- 
selves in the body politic in such a manner as to make removal 
very difficult and painful, and even dangerous, for the political 
power holders. 

The beginnings of revolutionary movements offer many illus- 
trations of the border lines of power, and in these situations is 
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often clearly indicated the weakness of authority under a varie- 
ty of conditions.** When does power cease to be power; at what 
moment does the rigidity of authority begin to crumble; what 
are the key points in the defense of the nominal government; 
what are lines of attack upon it that are most feasible; and how 
far may these be generalized and how far are they limited to 
special conditions found in the social and economic background 
of the moment? What are the situations that break the will of 
those in command and substitute the will of the opposition? 
These and related questions are close to the problem of the pov- 
erty of power. 

We have considered in the preceding pages the under side of 
authority and the defense mechanisms of those outside the cir- 
cle of the nominal government. They include: 

1. The constitutional defenses built up against arbitrary exer- 
cise of authority without some form of check—the apparatus of 
constitutionalism and especially of civil rights. 

2. The mechanism for peaceful overthrow of the government 
through the agency of responsible representation and of the elec- 
toral process. 

3. The wide range of other devices not reflected in formal 
institutions, including low-level deference; organized disobedi- 
ence without violence, incidental or purposive; organized re- 
sistance; and organized non-co-operation, without violence. 

These devices are not as different as might appear, however, 
in that they all relate to a system of general understandings, 
to a form of political psychology, to an emotional balance in the 
community, to the functioning of the power situation as a 
whole, and the benevolent attitude of the family of power. If 
these conditions are not found, the formal mechanisms do not 
stand for long. They may be easily swept away, and another 
type of arrangement substituted. It may even happen that 
authority is like the hard-boiled, hard-faced person who is in 


s See Trotzky, History of the Russian Revolution; Arthur Rosenberg, Geschichte des 
Bolschewismus; Sorokin, Psychology of Revolution; Malaparte, Le Technique de coup d’ état. 
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point of fact compensating for an inner shyness and timidity. 
One with insight realizes that some faces are harder than hu- 
manity can possibly be, and the same may be said of govern- 
ments that affect the same rigidity. There is a way behind and 
through the defenses, we may readily conclude. The unamenda- 
ble constitution, the unappealable decision, the inexorable offi- 
cial of whatever rank, may be found putty instead of granite if 
the right point is reached. 

Power that demands insistently and uniformly the deepest 
subordination may in its turn be found equally servile to the 
next higher rank, and, indeed, these relations may be regarded 
as concomitant. The king’s underling may be found more au- 
thoritative than the king himself, since the assured position of 
the latter may render him less likely to endeavor to impress his 
subordinates with this power, which is not in dispute. Indeed, 
in power personalities one may observe from time to time that 
nature has not conferred upon them the externalia of authority, 
the voice of command, the eye of command, the mien and bear- 
ing of command, but forms of gentleness and simplicity, as in 
Lincoln and Gandhi. 

All formal systems contain safety valves for their own modi- 
fication or partial suspension, to meet military or other emer- 
gencies. But what constitutes an emergency? This will be deter- 
mined partly in the light of precedents and juristic considera- 
tions, but mainly in the light of the general understandings of 
the time, the emerging balance of power set over against the old. 
If the will is present, the interpretation may be found and may 
be made acceptable to the bulk of the community, particularly 
if it coincides with some great group of interests—economic, 
religious, racial, or otherwise. Power is never, therefore, as 
forceful as it seems, if looked upon as an institutionalized ir- 
resistibility. It must always be examined, if one wishes to make 
a careful appraisal of its significance, from the back and from 
the under side: banks sometimes exhibit to the public impres- 
sive doors of heavy steel which seem impenetrable, but may 
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have rear walls only two bricks thick, or under surfaces or 
upper surfaces which are easy to break through; a military 
situation may seem impregnable when attacked by a frontal 
assault but may readily be taken from the rear or flank. 

Power is not an illusion, but its omnipotence and permanence 
are, its existence away from the frame of social interests and 
values from which its life is derived. Punishment and even 
death are not effective in moments when the counter values 
surge up against them, and lead men to despise suffering and 
defy death. The very challenge of death which power itself 
throws down in moments of greatest social tension may be 
used against it by the very same logic, and over and over 
again this has happened in human experience when rebels and 
resistants have gone cheerfully to their death or to the prison, 
defiant to the last gasp of the formal authority around them, 
and sometimes surviving to see the prison gates swing open, and 
the convicts come back to the seats of authority. 

The personal sadism of the governors who administer punish- 
ment may be matched by the masochism of those who are pun- 
ished; and, when this is true, the punished may derive as much 
satisfaction from their side of the experience as do the power 
group from theirs. The rebel and the resistant build up their 
own world of miranda and credenda, their own symbolism of 
social functions, even in secrecy and darkness; they may devel- 
op their own world of satisfactions; and from within this inner 
world of resistance they hurl defiance at the externalia of au- 
thority. Paul and Silas sing in chains at midnight, and masses 
hurl themselves upon the keepers demanding admission to the 
prisons. 

These groups may either thrust power back in defeat or force 
excess that in turn defeats authority by its atrocity, which 
weakens the very base of power itself. It is not that this is so 
difficult to do, otherwise government would be difficult to main- 
tain, but that the will to do so is weakened, precisely as is the 
power will, in the melting flood of social interests and the whirl 
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of shifting values. Cui bono, the individual may cry, after one 
period of successful resistance; other interests come into his 
life; and the government perhaps modifies its policy in the light 
of the new balance of effective power. 

Power is not strongest when it uses force, but weakest. It is 
strongest when it employs the instruments of substitution and 
counter attraction, of allurement rather than of violence, of 
participation rather than of exclusion, of education rather than 
of annihilation. Rape is not an evidence of irresistible power in 
politics or in sex. 

We cannot exile and imprison and execute many, after all; 
so why not draw them in rather than cast them out of the com- 
munity in which there may be found substantial advantages and 
emotional satisfactions? So reason the more prudent rulers. 

From the side of omnipotence authority is an illusion; from 
the side of anarchy it is a reality. 

From the side of arbitrary individual authority faced in 
naked granite, power is also an illusion; from the side of social 
functions, however, it is a reality. 

From the side of permanence, at least in individuals or in 
special groups, power is again an illusion; but from the side of 
social adaptation and adjustment it is a living reality. 

But power attempts to crystallize and perhaps fossilize itself, 
whereas in point of social analysis its true life lies in change, in a 
form of function growing out of the need of adjustment from 
time to time. If there were no social change, a case might be 
made for automatism, or for what might be termed anarchy, 
or for a type of social organization like that of the termites. 
It is precisely in the adjustment and composition of shifting 
interests that a great part of the vitality of politics lies. 

The poverty of power is a characterization of one side only of 
the authority; for it possesses a wealth of social force and in- 
fluence, when it does not attempt to draw out more than there is 
available in the given situation, and regard itself as the end 
rather than the means. Centuries ago Plato undertook to prove 
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that the just ruler was 729 times happier than the unjust tyrant. 
Whether his mathematical calculations were correct or not, it is 
true that the power group understanding its own limitations 
and its own intimate relation to the social groupings of its time 
is indefinitely stronger than the group that identifies its leaders 
with arbitrary authority and its group as the owners rather than 
the trustees of the community. The authority may continue 
but its morale will be weakened, and some other interest or 
idealism, some other formula, may more readily overthrow it, 
when the moment arrives. 

But are there not situations in which the absoluteness of 
authority is so firmly set in law, custom, and symbolism that 
any form of resistance is practically impossible? Yes, when the 
social insight of the ruling group is so keen that it anticipates 
and renders nugatory or needless the opposition of those whose 
interests it interprets. But, even in the most absolute system, 
individual or group, there is constantly encountered a form of 
resistance, which may arise either from the general morale 
which sags or from those who bore within the system while 
rendering apparent conformity. In such instances the individ- 
ual salutes the system, but objects to the special methods of 
power practiced in the particular situation. He agrees with 
monarchy or democracy or communism or fascism, but he 
differs as to the expediency of the government’s action in spe- 
cial cases. His motives cannot be doubted, and his criticism can 
with difficulty be repressed, at least within the inner circle 
where there must be preliminary disagreement, no matter how 
united the front in the end. From within, then, he may carry on 
resistance, the legality of which cannot be contested. 

He may be discouraged, demoted, exiled, or perhaps im- 
prisoned, but others will arise to carry on the same process of 
criticism of the government—leading, perhaps, to its over- 
throw. In its inner chamber power must listen to opposition, to 
divided counsels, to divergent plans, in peace as in war; and, 
while the particular decision may be final, the case may perhaps 
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rise again and must once more be fought out within the circle, 
assuming that none of the dissent escapes the frail walls of the 
king’s bedchamber. 

Thus the power situation, invincible as it may seem, is, be- 
hind the scenes, full of divergence and perhaps disunity, as for 
that matter the mind of the individual tyrant may be, even 
when he seems to consult no one but himself. But, through the 
back door if not from front, from above or below, some coun- 
selor appears and helps to turn the scales of judgment; or in 
effect may become the master in disguise—some Rasputin, some 
Madame Pompadour, some kitchen cabinet, from whence au- 
thority really flows in an underground stream. 

Embedded in the poverty of power lies much of the liberty of 
the world, safe from the hand of the aggressor who would take 
it away. Rights may be defended by ideologies, by patterns of 
concrete interests, by institutional contrivances and procedures 
designed to hold back the arbitrary, but liberty is still more 
deeply intrenched in the constitutional ability of naked hands 
and empty pockets to obstruct and antagonize the action of 
authority within the limits of the legal system, and with means 
which can scarcely be successfully opposed without destroying 
the basis of human association itself. They are understood al- 
most as well by the ignorant as the learned—indeed, sometimes 
more perfectly—and their action may be spontaneous, unor- 
ganized, unled in emergencies. 

The protective devices of the inferior in rank and status are, 
then, among the outstanding facts of the power world. These 
procedures may not find their way into books of law, but they 
are interwoven with strands of incredible tenacity into the ways 
of human life. This is the law of the weak against the law of the 
strong. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE “EGO-CENTRIC” FALLACY IN AXIOLOGY 


W. PRESTON WARREN 


ROFESSOR PERRY has put us all in debt to him by 

pointing out the fallacy of reasoning from the ego-centric 

predicament. Because we are never conscious of any- 
thing which is not an object of consciousness while we are con- 
scious of it we are not entitled to infer that the entity of which 
we are conscious depends on consciousness for its existence. A 
subject cannot have an object which is not thereby an object 
for a subject. This is a simple predicament which signifies 
nothing whatever about the relation of existence in general to 
subjects in particular. So far as logic is concerned there can be 
innumerable sorts of entities of which no subject is aware or ever 
shall be conscious. Attempts to maintain the contrary are and 
have been ludicrous. 

Professor Perry and numerous others, however, have failed to 
see that the same fallacy may obtain in axiology. We can have 
no sense of values apart from our own evaluations, and these in 
turn express interests and desires. But the concomitance of any 
of these with the values of which men are conscious is no evi- 
dence for the creation of values by such conscious processes or 
their limitation to the objects of human evaluations. Values as 
such may well be interesting and desirable. One would expect 
objects which can be classified as ‘‘good,” “‘better,” “best” to be 
somewhat interesting when known. And knowledge of human- 
ity warns us that the “bad,” “worse,” “worst” strike a respon- 
sive chord in many repressed and perverse natures. It is quite 
possible, accordingly, to maintain that values are by their very 
nature interesting and desirable. It is quite a different matter to 
contend that they are dependent for their existence upon human 
evaluations or human interests. This latter distinctly savors of 
the fallacy of ego-centricism and should be branded as such, un- 
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less there are other important grounds for the contention besides 
the predicament itself. 

Professor Perry fortunately does not reason directly from the 
ego-centric situation, but Sidney Hook and DeWitt Parker ac- 
tually do argue in this fashion. Professor Hook appeals to ‘“‘the 
indisputable presence of a psychological factor—the valuing of a 
human agent—in all situations in which values are discovered.’”! 
Professor Parker asserts more categorically that “the single ob- 
servation that whenever we seem to find value in an external ob- 
ject we also find that object either serving or capable of serving 
conscious desire or need shows that the value cannot reside in 
the object as such. So pervasive a concomitance proves the de- 
pendence of value upon desire.”? Professor Mary Whiton Cal- 
kins lists a galaxy of others who also variously approximate this 
view. 

Two types of axiological ego-centricism may indeed be dis- 
tinguished. Both subscribe to a formula which can be phrased 
after the fashion of Protagoras’ ambiguous dictum: man is the 
measurer of all things, of things that are good that they are 
good, and of things that are bad that they are bad; and man is 
likewise the judge of right and wrong. These types diverge in 
their interpretation of their common postulate. One holds that 
the individual is the determiner of value, and there is nothing 
good or bad except his thinking makes it so. The other con- 
ceives values as relative indeed to human wishes and appraisals, 
but not strictly subject to individual caprice. All values are 
man’s values, but they are not arbitrary productions. 

This latter view appears to be anthropo-centric rather than 
ego-centric. Let us remind ourselves, however, that the ‘ego- 
centric’ fallacy, as enunciated by Professor Perry, does not con- 
sist in positing the individual’s arbitrary construction of his 


* “A Critique of Ethical Realism,” International Journal of Ethics, XL, 181. 

2 “On the Notion of Value,” Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical 
Association, III, 304. 

3 “Value: Primarily a Psychological Conception,” Journal of Philosophical Studies, 
III, 415-16. 
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world. Few noteworthy subjectivists have ever gone so far as 
that. Berkeley long ago pointed out that the real objects of per- 
ception seem to force themselves on the individual and cannot 
be disposed of simply by willing them out of existence. Ego- 
centricists do not necessarily maintain that particular objects 
are relative to any specific individual, but that all existence is 
inextricably bound up with knowing minds as such. When, 
therefore, Professor Perry asserts that values are not direct pro- 
ductions of volition—that ‘‘no subject whatsoever, human or 
divine, has the power to make or unmake them by his own sim- 
ple affirmation or denial’’*—he is not maintaining anything 
which a psychological idealist might not also maintain in epis- 
temology. He is not thereby avoiding ego-centricism in axiology. 
His contention that interest constitutes value ‘regardless of 
any knowledge of it’”’ and that a value “does not cease to exist 
simply because it is cognitively excommunicated” scarcely 
clears his view. Interest and knowledge are most intimately in- 
tertwined, and both involve reference to objects in which there 
is some sort of “awareness.” If interest produces value, it does 
so by means of a somewhat psychic reference. Otherwise there 
would be no reason for confining value, as Professor Perry 
does, to objects of living responses. Were he to concede that 
interest obtained in the realms of blind mechanics there would 
be no difference between his view and the theory of Natural 
Election propounded by Professor John Laird. That objects of 
interest have value for the interest even when the interest is in- 
active means no more than that the objects of knowledge are 
always at least potentially existent. 

To proceed, accordingly, with the two types of the ‘ego-cen- 
tric’ fallacy, we should scarcely expect to find reputable philoso- 
phers advocating anything so extreme as the first type. Even 
if all values are relative to men, human nature has sufficient per- 
sisting uniformity to give the lie to individualistic views. Just 
such views, however, are definitely approximated by Sidney 

4 General Theory of Value, p. 140. 
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Hook and Bruno Tapper. Professor Hook goes so far as to as- 
sert that “the doctrine of the subjectivity of value,” which he 
upholds, “‘is just a way of calling attention to a level of being in 
which the personal will is constitutive” and that “nothing is 
good or bad but that willing makes it so.” In the very same 
article, to be sure, he suggests a less extreme position when he 
concedes the possibility of ‘“‘the equilibration of interests and 
their rational adjustment to the environment,” and definitely 
ascribes to experience ‘‘a validating réle in ethics.’ Professor 
Hook, therefore, does not unconditionally subscribe to individu- 
alism in values, though his enthusiasm for a subjective view- 
point clearly leads him to the very brink of the precipice from 
which he is saved by nothing but a timely change of mind. His 
implicit recognition that evaluations may be right or wrong 
rescues his theory from the axiological abyss. 

Professor Tapper’s view receives no such opportune salva- 
tion: “What we call values are actually, it appears, certain feel- 
ings and emotions we have, certain mental, or perhaps even 
merely physical, states we experience No matter in what 
fields values are found, whether in art, religion, or morals, they 
do not represent a world which people share in common.” ‘‘Val- 
ue .... appears to be nothing more than my subjective states”; 
“it is in the person or subject.”° With such an arbitrary sub- 
jectivism Professor Tapper makes the leap which Sidney Hook 
avoided. His fall is scarcely softened by his recognition that 
values are fundamental to man, that even cold heartless scien- 
tists who delved in facts without regard for human interests— 
“even they had a value—the disinterested pursuit of truth.” 

Extreme ego-centricism is thus obviously not without coura- 
geous champions. More moderate positions, however, are the 
philosophic rule. Professor Parker’s view is somewhat more in 

5 “A Critique of Ethical Realism,” /nternational Journal of Ethics, XL, 185, 188-89. 
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bounds, though he agrees that values change with revaluations.’ 
His chief contention is that values center in interests rather than 
in their objects. That this runs counter to “common sense” 
means naught to him. Its insights are ‘“‘naive,” and sophistica- 
tion is the royal road to truth. His argument is surpassingly 
simple. All valued objects satisfy organic interests. This is his 
initial postulate. From this, he claims, it follows that interests 
are the actual values. Their objects seem to have the value be- 
cause of their relation to the interests which they satisfy. Such 
objects are not values, although they may be valued. The error 
of this view, were one provisionally to admit the unproved con- 
currence of value and desire, lies in its failure to recognize that 
only objects of certain types can quench the various human 
thirsts. Imagination has its limits for finding satisfaction in the 
outer world. Hence, valued objects would seem to be real values 
in at least a secondary sense. And values to be truly human 
must include the things which humans value. In fact, we value 
interest only when we have an inferest in interest as such, and in 
that event alone it becomes a value for a subjective view. Why 
then deny the value of other objects of interest and evaluation? 
Professor Parker, none the less, escapes unmitigated humanizing 
with respect to values. He propounds the theory that our higher 
values are interests which represent the relative wholeness and 
harmony of life, and so suggests that all actual values are 
“rooted in reality.”* Yet for him all are highly human. 
Professor Perry’s theory is much less clearly subject to the 
ego-centric fallacy. He finds value in the valued object, though 
holding that the subject puts it there. And he surveys and dis- 
poses of opposing views before concluding that a value must be 
“any object of any interest.’’ By this eliminative process he 
seems to have avoided ego-centric arguments. Our problem is to 
determine whether he has not permitted them to enter into his 
7 Human Values, p. 21. 
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thinking by some rear door. He denies that mere evaluation 
gives rise to values; and, also, we have noted, that the self pro- 
duces values by arbitrary acts of affirmation or denial (accord- 
ingly, he is not an individualist in his axiology). He does not deny 
that interests are human, or at least organic, and that while 
there may be considerable uniformity of interests among men, 
values are distinctly values of and for living beings. For him, in 
fact, there is little in the object of interest as such to produce de- 
sire. It is a bare stimulus for the desire response. Things are de- 
sirable because of the constitution and developed tastes of men. 
As “the force of the steam-engine lies in the throttle,” so 
“the force of desire lies in the biological or psychological or- 
ganization .... of the desiring subject The object re- 
leases this strength but does not supply it.’ If such a state in 
truth exists, one wonders why one object rather than another 
should evoke our interest. Do not different stimuli operate upon 
us in different manners and with different strengths, and elicit 
our responses in varying degrees? We do not desire all objects 
with equal intensity, and the subject’s state is just one side of 
this equation. Objects are valuable to us because their natures 
jibe with ours, and variously valuable because they jibe in dif- 
ferent ways. Oversight of this mutuality of subject and valued 
object, and ascription of all value-conditions to the subject 
(apart from the barest objective stimulation) represents a sub- 
jectivity most surprising in so realistic a thinker as Professor 
Perry. In fact, he has already seen the weakness of this earlier 
formulation and has modified its rigors. ‘‘Value,”’ he has appar- 
ently always meant to hold, “consists essentially in a passage 
between subject and object” and “either aspect may be em- 
phasized.”*? In his earlier statement indeed he actually did at 
times call attention to the importance of the object, but evident- 
ly without a knowledge of the incongruity of this with his other 


9 General Theory of Value, p. 70. 
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thought. This is particularly apparent in his statement: “He 
who knows values, and takes account of them, profits from that 
knowledge through his better adaptation to the environment in 
which he lives; and he who ignores them, does so at his peril.””™ 
What better evidence could one want that interest is not at 
least the sole determinant of value? The nature of the object is 
as fundamental as the nature of the subject, and possibly even 
more so. The variegated multiplicity of the objective order, and 
its different degrees of adequacy and effectiveness, might, in 
fact, be the primary grounds of value. But here we are just con- 
cerned with the objective conditions of human values, which by 
their very nature involve interest and its satisfaction. 

Professor Perry’s error seems to lie in his horror of a ‘“‘pathetic 
fallacy.’’* To ascribe to objects anything which is character- 
istic of the subject is to leave one liable to this fallacy, though 
the liability is most marked when one attributes psychic traits 
to supposedly non-psychic things. To ascribe a search for goals 
to what does not strictly seek its end illustrates the point. The 
power to arouse interest in different fashions and degrees is 
quite another matter. Objects do have power, so Physics 
states; and Psychology, despite discordance of its doctrines, 
finds different potencies in different stimuli. The interest, to be 
sure, is in the subject, but the force to move it is in both the sub- 
ject and its objects. To overlook these facts, is to be guilty of 
another fallacy about which Professor Perry used to be con- 
cerned, i.e., the fallacy of reasoning from the ego-centric predica- 
ment. 

At this point we must consider Professor Calkins’ contention 
that there are no real objective correlatives of evaluation. She 
argues that “there seems to be no limitation of the objects of 
possible value . . . . objects of every sort .... are or may be 
‘values,’ that is, valued objects.’’*3 She takes this fact to mean 


™ General Theory of Value, p. 140. 22 Ibid., pp. 56-59, 70. 
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that value is necessarily the product of the subject, and fails to 
see that evaluation may ascribe axiological neutrality to ob- 
jects instead of either positive or negative value. Common sense 
indeed recognizes “non-valuable”’ as well as “valuable” objects. 
When, for instance, it is said of a patent medicine or a college 
course that it isn’t any good but it won’t do one any harm, the 
object is considered axiologically indifferent. Objects are re- 
garded as non-valuable, also, when one has an actual feeling of 
indifference toward them without deliberate efforts at appraisal. 
To say, accordingly, that any object can be valued is not to say 
that value is subjective. It is but to hold that as far as the hu- 
- man apprehension of objects is concerned they fit into a tri- 
dimensional value scale. Some are bad, and some are good, and 
some are axiologically neutral. This portion of Professor Cal- 
kins’ argument, therefore, has the semblance of a boomerang. 

The other grounds for her conclusion are equally inadequate. 
“The bare inability of most of us to experience beauty, moral 
goodness, truth, and other values as qualities of objects com- 
parable with extension, figure, and color’’:‘ this is plainly weak. 
Does Professor Calkins mean that the goodness of her friends 
exists only in the ascription of it? (If so, we surely hope she is 
generous and thereby solves the human moral problem simply.) 
In the very nature of the case it must be human goodness, but 
not dependent on appraisal of it. Does she put mathematics 
in a single class with dreams in which there is little binding on 
the mind? Does she consider all material values, some of which 
at least are functional, determined by the purposes of men? 
Does human purpose create all ends which objects serve and 
produce the merits to subserve those ends? Man can use objects 
to fulfil his wishes. He cannot make one type of object con- 
tribute to every sort of purpose. Does Professor Calkins mean 
she cannot “‘see’’ this, and see it quite as plainly as the color of 
a rose? 

She states that “‘there are no discoverable conditions of values 

4 Tbid., p. 414. 
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comparable with the definite stimuli on which the admittedly 
‘objective’ qualities regularly follow.’ But is this not an actual 
point at issue? Are axiologists not inquiring whether there are 
any relatively uniform conditions on which evaluations regular- 
ly rest? Balance and rhythm in art, harmony in life, sufficiency 
in things are generally regarded as objective value-constants. 
That men differ in their scales of value is no evidence against 
some objectivity in their values. Apprehension of the finer val- 
ues is necessarily an achievement which by no means all attain. 
To begin with one’s conclusion, therefore, is not good logic. 
Values, to be sure, do not correspond to sense perceptions, 
though mediated by them. Evaluation is more than sensory 
affection and more too than perceptual recognition. To find 
some simply sensed correlative of human valuings is in the na- 
ture of the case impossible. The value situation is invariably 
complex, involving entire objects in relation—at least to ends. 
These ends, the ideally intrinsic values, are not disclosed apart 
from objects’ functions which point toward them. That human 


life itself is such an end seems quite apparent, but not that it is 
the only higher end nor that its value is subjective. Such ego- 
centricisms would be truly narrow. 

When, then, Professor Calkins quotes Prall that “ ‘values are 


’ 9) 


. . . recalcitrant to any complete dissolution into relations 
and describes the relational view as ‘‘obviously nothing more 
than the subjective theory under another name,’ she has failed 
to treat the actual value-situation. Values certainly are not re- 
lations, but just as surely they are not independent of them. 
Nor yet are values reducible to evaluations, for this would make 
one side of a single type of value-relation contain the entire 
stuff of values. Why then the variously valuable objects of 
evaluation? And how explain the many means and ends? 

Professor Perry rejects contributoriness as the hailing sign of 
value. Cause and effect, he urges, are not identical with worth. 
The end alone determines merit, and it can do so only when the 


8 Tbid., p. 414. 6 Tbid., p. 417. 
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end itself has worth. All ends cannot be valued (Professor Cal- 
kins to the contrary), and strangely enough he thinks that inter- 
est is the only kind of end that can be good or bad. And herein 
lies a paradox. A value is the object of an interest and not the 
interest in the object. The value is the contribution of the inter- 
est, but the object has it because it contributes to the interest. 
Hence, one could suspect that contributoriness had much to do 
with value, though always to be sure bound up with ends. That 
every end is human or organic, in the narrow sense, we have no 
right to hold. The only ends we know are human and must be 
so, but supra-, and even infra-, human ends are not beyond the 
range of possibility. And if human values are in a measure valid 
they would seem to have a groundedness in nature of which hu- 
man nature is after all a part. 

Are human values accidental in the life of man? Or are they 
fundamental to his nature? This is a crucial question. Unless 
they are pure accidents they must possess a basis in the larger 
order of reality, and in that event we need to look at value in a 
broader light. Values then are more than human, and evaluation 
is largely apprehension of them. We cannot hope, however, to 
answer such a question by performing any final laboratory ex- 
periment. Its answer must depend on individuals’ trial-and- 
error efforts. Man’s ‘‘only method of discovering ‘whether they 
(his values) are of God or whether they come from himself 
alone’ is to persist in them as long as they are his values.” To be 
his actual values, furthermore, he must believe that they con- 
stitute a veritable ‘“‘clue to the nature of the universe.’*” He 
must constantly treat them as realities. That they are some- 
thing more than human projections seems quite certain from the 
objective conditions of evaluation. 

Value in one sense, nevertheless, is a psychological concep- 
tion, and Professor Calkins is somewhat justified in this conten- 
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tion. ‘‘Value” is derived from the human experience of evalua- 
tion, built up from appreciations and appraisals in which we 
come to know particularly what objects mean to us. Yet its 
derivation, we have clearly noted, is effected through most vari- 
ous types of stimulation. And once derived, it ceases, in part at 
least, to be that from which it came. It then becomes a frame of 
reference for plumbing the depths, and comprehending the na- 
ture, of the universe. In this sense, and this one only it would 
seem, axiology must be ego-centric. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SUFFERING' 
LEOPOLD VON WIESE 


ODERN systematic sociology has as one of its basic 
philosophical premises the assertion that “‘the hu- 
man lot, the earthly destiny of each of us, is in 

high degree dependent upon the web woven by association and 
dissociation. We are all ‘relatives’ in the old, now obsolete, 
meaning of the word—that is, we are all persons relative to, 
connected with, and dependent on others.’ 

In other words, “‘dependence’”’ is a basic sociological concept. 
Now it is all too easy to extend the meaning of this concept so 
far that sociologically extraneous value-judgments are intro- 
duced. When it is thus extended, the notion of dependence 
shades over into that of “suffering,” and then we get such state- 
ments as that made by Oskar Blum in his review of Miiller- 
Lyer’s Soziologie der Leiden (Munich, 1924): ““We may justifi- 
ably designate suffering the fundamental problem of sociol- 
ogy.” Can we follow him in this, thus passing beyond our con- 
cept of dependence? Is suffering a sociological concept express- 
ing a basic interhuman relation that is still more general than 
that of dependence? 

Let us first be clear that the idea of a “‘pathology”’ of society 
lies beyond the boundaries of systematic sociology as we con- 
ceive it. Only a value-judgment, which the sociologist as such 
cannot make (although he must make it as a human being), 
could enable us to determine what is socially healthy or normal, 
and what is diseased or abnormal. The determination of the 
pathological falls in the province of the social philosopher, not of 


1 Introduction and translation by Howard Becker, Smith College. 
2 Wiese-Becker, Systematic Sociology (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1932), p. 52. 


3 Oskar Blum, “‘Soziologische Pathologie,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, XLII, No. 1, 246. 
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the sociologist. And this is no derogation of social philosophy !— 
quite the contrary: it is merely an assertion that a certain divi- 
sion of function is necessary if specialized and exact science on 
the one hand and philosophy on the other are to live in mutually 
beneficial symbiosis. 


Neglecting for the moment the fact that suffering and disease 
are not one and the same thing, we may well inquire whether it 
may not be possible to view suffering from a sociological, i.e., 
value-free, standpoint. May we not regard suffering as an ex- 
tra-sociological phenomenon which is not to be analyzed by 
sociology as the science of interhuman relations, but which 
must be accepted as a subjective experience to be sociologically 
studied in its origins, causes, and conditions? We may take as 
given the fact that human beings suffer. We ask only: How 
does this subjective state come into being? What part is played 
by interhuman relations and dependences? We do not, how- 
ever, also ask whether “society” suffers as well (or even if it 
can be diseased) because there is no substance of the sort called 
“society” by organismic theorists, and the functional network 
of social processes going by the same name cannot suffer, for it 
is a set of completely verbal phenomena. 

Let us recall some such case as follows: In these after-war 
days many of us from time to time meet an old friend whom we 
have not seen for years. We find him changed. Suffering has 
sometime crossed his path, perhaps earlier, perhaps later. It has 
left traces in his face. Perhaps he does not at first say much 
about his bitter experiences, but when opportunity offers he 
again shows his one-time confidence and communicativeness. 
Then we both unburden ourselves; the personal experiences of 
bygone days are once more revived in memory. One tells of 
physical suffering, of illness and privation; the other of disillu- 
sionments, hatred, envy, dissatisfaction. Fates like these are 
always entirely personal; they are viewed and related from the 
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standpoint of the self and apparently have no social or general 
perspective. 

He who is accustomed to think also compares; anyone of 
moderately advanced age who has known many of his fellows 
and lived under various circumstances can compare the separate 
fates of many. Upon reflection it seems as if they almost all had 
a similar rhythm—a rhythm like the waves on the ocean shore. 
Still more: cause and effect are linked in one as in the other. 
Further, causes are frequently in agreement, and the effects 
none the less so. Frequently one can recognize the same com- 
mon cause of many separate, individual fates. If one considers 
a great number of them in totality, the exceptions gradually 
fade out. A great mass of aggregate suffering is heaped upon 
the horizon of our inner vision. What previously appeared as an 
impenetrable wilderness of peculiar and accidentally compli- 
cated single experiences and separate ills thus becomes unified 
and consistent; we almost regard it as a relief from the oppres- 
sion of torturing observations and as a first glimpse of distant 
salvation. 

Those whose profession daily brings them in touch with the 
sciences of “society” will not be at all surprised by the knowl- 
edge that personal sufferings, physical as well as psychical, 
largely originate in the life human beings lead in common, and 
therefore often have similar causes and effects. 

In such contexts, what is meant by suffering? There is al- 
ready a science that has for its object the nature and treatment 
of suffering; it is called medicine. In this science there is a 
branch which specializes in the study of diseases and therefore 
of certain sufferings; it is called pathology, but this deals with 
only a relatively small part of all suffering. It concentrates 
upon diseases of a physical nature; the ailments of the individ- 
ual body are diagnosed, explained, and cured if possible. Just 
now a new branch of the science of healing is emerging: it is 
called social medicine, and deals with the correlations between 
diseases and social conditions. (We said correlations, for it 
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deals not only with the determining effect of social relations 
upon many pathological states of the body but also with the 
effects which certain diseases have upon the structure and life of 
society. Alfred Grotjahn has also made this point.)4 

Sociological research into suffering cannot, however, deal 
with diseases of the human body alone, but must study all varie- 
ties of human suffering. Now it is evident that a zone of suffer- 
ing (or sorrow) clearly and permanently delimited from other 
feelings is not to be found within human experience; we can- 
not even empirically delimit suffering from its conceptual op- 
posite, joy, in any clear and permanent fashion. Joys too long 
indulged imperceptibly change to suffering, and what leaves one 
man completely cold and indifferent will bring another almost 
to despair. Sufferings are something subjective, continually 
changing in content and form, intensity, and duration.’ Con- 
sequently they seem far removed from any sort of measurement 
and therefore from any sort of scientific treatment and socio- 
logical study. 

When confronted with this subjective, indefinable phenome- 
non an effort is often made to find its objective correlate. The 
physician calls it disease; the sociologist may perhaps (if he fol- 
lows Miiller-Lyer’s lead) use the more general word “‘ill.”” The 
degree in which ills are felt as sufferings, i.e., the reliability of 
the correlation between objective and subjective states, remains 
an open question. 

Further, we must know what we are to understand by “‘ills.” 
Just because we all are able perceptually to distinguish them 
as subjectively experienced in separate cases is not sufficient 
basis for scientific method. Miiller-Lyer (to whom we shall have 
occasion to refer again) says that “‘all things are ills that disturb 
life’; but Oskar Blum has justly objected 

“Tlls are everything that disturb life’—that is plainly a teleological 
definition. Life is here taken as the supreme, final concept to which “ev- 


4Cf. Alfred Grotjahn, Soziale Pathologie, Berlin, 1912. 
5 Cf. Howard Becker, ‘“‘The Sorrow of Bereavement,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, XXVII, No. 4 (January-March, 1933), 391-410. 
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erything” which is merely means is to be subordinated. But with what 
justification? That remains to be seen. If we remove the teleological veil 
from the above definition, nothing remains but a tautology: ills disturb 
life; that which disturbs life is ill, etc. But what disturbs life? Thus we 
always return to the concept we are trying to explain and we cannot break 
through the magic circle as long as we are dependent upon this merely 
descriptive definition of ill.® 


Miiller-Lyer attempts to unite the concepts “‘ill” and “‘suffer- 
ing” in the generic concept “‘conflict’”’; Oskar Blum restricts this 
concept and says, ‘‘Conflict, as a matter of fact, is the only un- 
objectionable term for the origin of suffering. This of course 
does not mean conflict as such but rather unsolved conflict or, 
using the more precise language of philosophy, unresolved con- 
tradiction.” 

It is impossible satisfactorily to unite the subjective and ob- 
jective sides of a phenomenon in one superordinate generic con- 
cept, for this again can always be taken in the subjective or 
objective sense. Let us begin with the inner, subjective, vari- 
able facts of suffering. These are the emotions which human 
beings feel as disturbances of their life-processes. It is possible 
that, viewed from an extra-subjective standpoint, they may be 
shown to be really disturbances, but this we disregard. All 
things that call forth unpleasantly toned emotional states 
(Unlustgefiihle) may be designated “‘ills.”” The closer causal con- 
nection thus set up frequently results in equating the subjec- 
tive concept “suffering” with the concept of ‘‘ill” resulting from 
a more objective standpoint. In any event this approach to the 
problem does not result in giving the concept “‘suffering”’ a con- 
tent derived from the apparently objective and definable con- 
cept “‘ill”; rather is suffering itself the logical starting point, 
with the obvious result that ill can no more be objectively de- 
fined, enumerated, and brought into a quantitative series than 
can suffering. Hence, although neither suffering nor ill have an 
invariable conceptual content, we perceive the possibility of a 
generalizing scientific approach to them in the fact that all 


6 Oskar Blum, /oc. cit. 
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emotions and causes of emotions, in spite of the individual pe- 
culiarities of human beings, show very many typical features. 
The similarity of human beings and human conditions, when 
examined more closely, results in changing the apparently sub- 
jective indeterminateness and indefinability of suffering and ill 
into regularities. Such regularity makes it possible for us to 
arrive at a systematic treatment of ills, although this, of course, 
possesses only limited exactitude. 

But where lies the origin of human sufferings? How may they 
be eliminated or alleviated? These are the problems. He who 
holds that a “sociology of suffering” is possible and attempts 
to develop it proceeds on the assumption that a large part—in- 
deed by far the largest—arises from relations among human 
beings. Where else could suffering originate? From extra- 
human nature and from purely biological preconditions common 
to all organisms? Certainly these cause suffering. Nevertheless 
we all know that many advances in civilization consist in limit- 
ing the scope of these ills; social precautions are therefore of 
great influence. From the negative standpoint: much suffering 
which extrahuman nature inflicts upon mankind permitted and 
still permits of diminution and weakening by improvements in 
the web of social relations. 

A second source of suffering lies in each and every one of us; 
it is (really or apparently) purely personal. Each one of us bears 
it within himself, in his passions, temperament, capacities and 
incapacities, physical and psychical dispositions—in short, in 
his self. Certainly the injunction to seek the explanation for 
personal suffering in ourselves and not in others or in our ma- 
terial surroundings is more than a practical ethical aphorism. 

In spite of this, however, we must recognize that the auton- 
omy of the self, together with its correlate, self-responsibility, 
grows smaller and smaller the more one penetrates into the 
laws of our social existence. The sociologist knows that a large 
proportion of “personal” human attributes resolve themselves 
into relations with other men. Almost all sufferings (which 
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though fleeting burn excruciatingly for their brief moment, and 
yet melt away sub specie eternitatis) evidence themselves as dis- 
turbances in the social layers of the self. 

We just said that some truth (varying greatly in each case) 
may lie in the explanation that the cause of personal suffering 
is in the suffering human being alone. The opposite procedure 
is nevertheless equally fruitful and revealing, i.e., by seeking for 
relations between personal ills and the social surroundings or 
heredity of human beings, much may be learned. There are 
particular sufferings to which perhaps only one or two out of 
a great number of men are susceptible; these persons probably 
will not be understood by the great mass of their companions 
and may be thought conceited or hypochondriac; such suffer- 
ings arise from an unusual reaction to stimuli. Hence they are 
apparently personal in the utmost degree, and are far removed 
from the sphere of social ills. But they probably develop be- 
cause of the very isolation from the human environment they 
produce; the fact of being “‘different”’and the consequent com- 
parison (perhaps only half-conscious) between one’s self and 
others is largely responsible. Hence such ills are magnified and 
in a very real sense caused by social relations; therefore social 
factors play a very large part, although from another point of 
view such sufferings seem utterly personal. To be inwardly dis- 
tant from one’s family, one’s comrades, one’s people, one’s pe- 
riod, and to suffer from the resulting loneliness—such states as 
these surely come within the sphere of our legitimate observa- 
tion. We might even extend the concept to sufferings like those 
the Romanticists called Welischmersz, i.e., to the melancholy of 
sick souls. 

Such psychical ills cannot be derived exclusively from social 
conditions or institutions, but they spring from an unusual rela- 
tion between an abnormal personality, often hereditary, and the 
social situation. The personal and the social self are out of 
harmony. 

At the first glance it may seem useful to divide the sufferings 
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of human beings into three groups: first, those caused by extra- 
human Nature; second, those having their genesis in social in- 
stitutions; and third, those rooted in the heredity of the individ- 
ual. But every variety of suffering manifests natural, social, and 
individual elements in varying proportion! Take one of the ills 
that is ascribed solely to extrahuman Nature—an earthquake, 
let us say. The suffering which follows upon such a catastrophe 
is in large measure dependent upon the amount and kind of 
help that comes from social sources and upon the intensity of 
the economic consequences. And the individual element? The 
eruption of Vesuvius was certainly a different experience for 
the mind of a Pliny than for any Philistine in all Pompeii. 

The degree in which social relations are causal factors in suf- 
fering is a question answered altogether differently by Miiller- 
Lyer and Oskar Blum. Socialists (for such these authors are) 
are inclined to assign predominance to the social as over against 
the personal or individual. The writer himself attempts to show 
how complicated is the relation of the self to social influences 
(in the theory of suffering as elsewhere), but believes that per- 
sonal forces absorb the ills of human surroundings in vastly 
different kind and degree and transform them quite as different- 
ly. Miiller-Lyer proclaims, ““The knowledge that almost all suf- 
ferings of the individual, insofar as they are not the result of 
natural catastrophes, emanate from diseases of society is among 
the most important discoveries of sociology.’’? 

Certain it is, however, that we must utterly reject the view- 
point that the fundamental problem of all sociology is suffering. 
There is, to be sure, something attractive in this notion. The 
tortured, hopeful human heart fancies that behind the portals 
of social science is the longed-for gate of salvation from all ills. 
Even if the problem of suffering is fundamental, this does not 
mean cure, but simply diagnosis. This straw may nevertheless 
be clutched at, for a correct explanation is the first step toward 
alleviation. Sociology cannot, however, fulfil the expectations 


7 Miiller-Lyer, op. cit., p. 7. 
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the authors just mentioned would have it raise. Further, the 
scientist who makes suffering the central point of his investiga- 
tions of the forms taken by social relations has followed a 
biased proclivity that leads him farther and farther into the 
net of a subjective and pessimistically colored conception of the 
object of investigation. With quite as much justification, a 
sanguine, satisfied temperament might look upon joy as the 
fundamental problem of sociology. 

To the writer this much seems clear: only the separate per- 
son, the single human being, can suffer—or the single animal 
and perhaps the single plant as well. Without doubt each one of 
us also suffers from social causes. From the same source flow 
many sufferings which seize upon every person, differing only in 
degree in the correponding social zone. Social relations and in- 
stitutions cause the suffering of whole peoples, races, inhabitants 
of whole continents—indeed of all contemporary humanity. 
The greater the number of those suffering from the same social 
ills the closer to the truth comes the pronouncement that per- 
sonal suffering is a form of social ill. So much we may admit, 
but we cannot attribute any further, more profound, more 
mysterious meaning to this statement. 

Miiller-Lyer attempts to classify sufferings socially caused. 
The terminology which he uses for this purpose is in the writer’s 
opinion so distorted and awkward that it seems advisable not 
to give it space here. But from the point of view of the material 
classified, his attempt is instructive. We must somewhat sim- 
plify and generalize the schema: it deals with the distinction 
between (1) diseases (biological sufferings which man experi- 
ences as a living being) ; (2) the sufferings of man as a sexual and 
familial being, sufferings which therefore originate in the rela- 
tions between the sexes and the generations; (3) genuine social 
conflict issuing from struggle between single persons, the antag- 
onisms of men to state and society, class antagonisms, herd 
compulsions, and struggles between peoples and races. 

From his general survey we select a few subvarieties of suffer- 
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ing which seem to merit the special attention of the sociologist : 
the sufferings of ‘‘problem-natures, human beings with abnormal 
instincts and impulses which occasion abnormally sacrificial 
tendencies, violent temper, envy, malevolence, strong inclina- 
tion to lie (which latter may develop into Satanism, etc.).” 
Miiller-Lyer makes a further useful distinction between suffer- 
ings which originate from a pathological relation between pres- 
ent surroundings and attitudes, etc., acquired elsewhere. He 
gives as examples “‘the processes resulting when a man is more 
or less suddenly transplanted to a previously alien milieu to 
which he cannot adapt. In this class belong, for instance, the 
conflicts of the social upstart (and conversely, of the declassé) 
and the conflicts of the emigrant who is always homesick but 
who is no longer happy in the old home when he finally re- 
turns.’”® 

In the writer’s classification of sufferings chiefly caused by 
social conditions one particular dichotomy seems important 
enough to place in the foregound: at one pole are the sufferings 
attributable to our natural impulses and the passions of other 
men; at the other pole stand those arising from the attempt to 
overcome natural urges and impulses by means of ideas, ab- 
stractions, and above all, organizations. We should never lose 
sight of the appalling contradiction of so-called civilized life; on 
the one hand society wants to put a stop to the ills originating 
in the unchecked bestiality of human beings, and on the other 
hand uses to this end the highly praised means of “‘spiritualiza- 
tion” and “socialization,” which perhaps cause quite as much 
suffering. 

With all our searching out of the causal nexus between suffer- 
ing and social life, we must bear in mind that sufferings are sub- 
jective reflections. How much suffering is due to misunder- 
standing, to lack of insight or a broad perspective! There are 
types of suffering which disappear when the sufferer is enlight- 
ened about certain causal connections of which he previously 


® Miiller-Lyer, loc. cit. 
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. Was not conscious. In such situations it is also evident that re- 
lations with other human beings have played the important réle 
in both the misunderstanding and the final understanding. As 
soon as we really face the problem of finding means with which 
to banish suffering, the whole broad region of social life lays 
special claim to our attention. 

Let us follow a little farther the problem just raised; it is a 
corollary of our hastily outlined study of the causes of suffering, 
_and focuses upon its alleviation or prevention. When facing this 
second problem we at once become aware of the great practical 
importance of what apparently was only a theoretical interest, 
i.e., the fact that ills might be traced to their origin either in 
nature, society, or the person. We must seek to overcome ills 
upon the same field from which they sprang. He who looks upon 
human suffering as predominantly personal leads the heavy- 
laden to the healing springs of religion or philosophy. All our 
inventions and technical advances, on the other hand, aim at 
conquering natural ilis. And finally, he who lays chief respon- 
sibility for need and suffering upon social relations looks upon 
organization as the magic device. 

Our interest centers upon the following antithesis, above all 
others: the conquering of suffering through inner personal 
forces or through deeds, social action, and organization. In the 
first we have in germ the thought of salvation; in the second, 
optimistic activity directs its energy toward building an earthly 
Paradise. The subjective tendency abandons all effort to do 
away with ills, and seeks only to elevate the willing and think- 
ing of single human beings to a state so high that suffering has 
no further power over the soul; conversely, the objective is 
ceaselessly engaged in external betterment of the mechanism of 
society. The forms of inner salvation seem to appear in patient- 
ly-enduring quietude or in hopes of the future and the heavenly, 
or, finally, in the various types of wise renunciation which the 
philosophers of all times have never tired of counseling. Again, 
there are those who derive a bitter bliss by drinking the cup of 
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suffering to its very dregs; they fancy that in their pain they 
perceive a marked increase in their feeling for life (Lebensgefiihl). 
Among the subjective faiths in salvation are found both strict 
rationalistic doctrines of knowledge like the Stoic, and the magic 
formulas of mysticism. Common to all of them is the belief that 
the conditions of human life are on the whole hopeless, or at 
least capable of only limited betterment, and that the value of 
what we call practical life is glimpsed only in the possibility of 
confirmation or in analogy. Almost all the ethical wisdom of 
Asia knows only the personal path of salvation, and attributes 
to social amelioration only a mediate or subordinate impor- 
tance. The Upanishads, Buddha, and Jesus teach us that we 
can within ourselves rise above suffering. 

Quite other is our optimistic European materialism which 
takes social conditions very seriously and looks upon the vari- 
ous stages of social evolution as phases of gradual victory over 
suffering by organized effort. Miiller-Lyer asserts, ““The ills are 
social diseases, and they can be successfully opposed only by so- 
cial methods. The powerful means we have ready to hand is 
organization; where the separate person can do nothing, where 
he feels himself impotent before ills which he must passively en- 
dure, he might become strong if he would only unite with his 
fellows.’’® Then our author straightway loses himself in praise 
of a heterogeneous assortment of mutual admiration societies 
which presumably offer great comfort to the suffering. Even 
Blum is moved to object: “His entirely valid assertion of the 
saving nature of organization ends in practice with indiscrimi- 
nate adulation of ‘joiners and joining, get-togethers etc.’ ’’° 
Blum himself, however, must remain loyal to his dogma that 
derives the origin of social ills from the class struggle, and conse- 
quently he is even more extreme and one-sided when he speaks 
his last word about the matter: “Only one kind of organization 
can be seriously considered when the liberation of humanity 
from the enemies which distort its existence is the goal: the or- 

9 Ibid., p. 201. % Oskar Blum, loc. cit. 
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ganization of production must be the basis for every other 
attempt at reformation.”"* What a gap between Buddha’s doc- 
trine of the ultimate knowledge that brings salvation and these 
turbid notions about the importance of economic organization! 

The overestimation of organization is to be avoided, but 
merely because of this, we must not take our flight into the 
quietism of Asia. “The end of man is an Action and not a 
Thought, though it were of the noblest.”’ We must not and will 
not weary of substituting better organization for poorer. The 
stamping out of epidemics is not something we can expect from 
the doctrine of renunciation; here we must look to research and 
organization. In general, however, it seems that our knowledge 
of the social causation of many sufferings clearly teaches that 
we merely get new ills for old, and that we do not diminish the 
aggregate sum of suffering with all our organization; there are 
changes, new conflicts, postponements, shifts, new tasks, and 
new pains, If the sufferings caused by human passions decrease, 
there ensues an increase of the sufferings which flow from the 
effort to put ideals into practice. Increased socialization may 
be successful in decreasing the more obvious material needs; it 
parallels the growing infrequency of great joys. Lesser joys and 
minor sufferings dissolve intense pleasure and cutting pain. The 
average and mediocre, with its everlasting monotony and petti- 
ness, establishes itself upon the high throne where the gigantic 
destiny of the extraordinary once was seated. 

Finally, one more question which must at least be touched 
upon: Is any effort to overcome suffering desirable? And in 
what degree can this be an objective? 

This, in so far as the separate person is concerned, may well 
be an ethical question. We are confronted with the possibility 
of a fearful conflict; may it not be that personal suffering is a 
necessary corollary of progressive social development? May it 
not be that you or I suffer in order that humanity may surpass 
itself? 

% Ibid. 
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Here we stand on the boundary of speculation—upon uncer- 
tain soil we do not care to tread. To the unprejudiced thinker 
this much seems plain: we know nothing about any goals of 
humanity for the attainment of which human beings must offer 
up themselves. One should meet masochistic “‘sacrificial” fanat- 
icism and its chaotic rationalizations with distrust and skeptical 
equanimity. The wheel of time rolling toward eternity crushes 
one human being after another; in the history of the world we 
are but creatures of a moment, but it is utterly pathological 
to fancy that the world can flourish only through personal 
ills. In social matters as in personal we find sufferings which 
weaken and kill as well as sufferings which revivify. We cannot 
set up, as the sole point in the program to be followed by the 
separate person as well as society, the demand that suffering 
must be overcome. With even less warrant, however, may we 
pass by the suffering of our fellows as if it were a completely 
indifferent matter! 
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DISCUSSION 


AN ATTEMPT TO MEASURE HAPPINESS 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


T HAS occurred to the writer that it might not be outside the range 
of scientific observation to throw some light on the truth or falsity 
of the doctrine of well- and ill-being which sees them as analogous 

to the swings of the pendulum, o1 to equal and opposite electrical charges. 
Should controlled observation i. ‘'e course of time demonstrate that 
happiness and unhappiness do not inherently alternate like swings of the 
pendulum, then the significance of effort to increase the proportion of 
human well-being would have received strong confirmation. Should the 
contrary prove to be the case, then the nature of inquiry into significance 
and value might be substantially modified. 

Should this problem be taken to the laboratory, anything like signifi- 
cant results could, at best, come only from long and carefully controlled 
observations on favorable subjects and under favorable conditions; ob- 
servations often repeated by various observers. Yet it seems to the writer 
that the field of inquiry may not be beyond the bounds of objective obser- 
vation. In an effort to state the case and to indicate very roughly and 
tentatively a method of observation, a laboratory experiment was made 
which the writer will describe: 

The purpose-—The experiment was conducted to observe carefully and 
continuously variations of emotional state as related to happiness and 
unhappiness, so far as these are indicated by outward manifestations, to 
determine if possible whether there is evidence of rhythmic or pendulum 
character in these states, or whether, in the absence of periodic rhythm, 
these states tend to be analogous to positive and negative electricity, in 
which experiences of happiness and unhappiness tend to occur in opposi- 
tion to each other. 

The subject—In measuring happiness and unhappiness, observations 
on adults are difficult and unsatisfactory. Inhibitions and controls sup- 
press or modify outward manifestations of emotional states. The subject’s 
own opinion of his condition is not to be relied upon. Some persons enjoy 
being miserable and in giving evidence of discomfort. Others will main- 
tain that they are always happy, when observation belies their state- 
ments. Infants, on the other hand, may be naive and without inhibi- 
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tions or consciously controlled manifestations of emotional condition. 
The subject chosen for this study was a baby boy eight months old. He 
was unusually vigorous, of superior mental development, and was appar- 
ently in perfect health, both mentally and physically. In general tempera- 
ment he was alert, active, and curious, but with perhaps less than the 
usual amount of ebullition in the form of laughing or crying. 

The observers.—Three observers alternated in observations, in eight- 
hour shifts. Each observer was experienced in research work in child de- 
velopment. All were members of the staff of the Fels Fund, which is 
engaged in a study of the factors of prenatal and early postnatal develop- 
ment. 

Methods of observation.—The subject remained in his usual habitat, with 
as little disturbance of routine as possible. The observer sat behind a 
screen, usually less than six feet distant, where he or she could observe 
and record without being seen. The observations were continuous during 
twenty-four hours a day for seven days. 

Before beginning the experiment, the observers and the director of the 
Fels Fund together worked out methods and criteria for observing and 
recording. They spent several hours together in observing the subject and 
in arriving at common appraisals for similar evidence of mental states. 
During the week of observation, the shifts on some occasions were made 
to overlap by about thirty minutes so that two observers could compare 
their appraisals and records by observing together. 

Throughout the week each observer was on duty during the same hours 
of the day. In repeating such an experiment, this arrangement should be 
changed. The record shows that the subject fluctuated more in emotional 
condition during the morning hours. Since the same observer was always 
on duty during that part of the day, there is no control to indicate 
whether this greater variation was due to the periodic emotional condition 
of the subject or to the personal equation of the observer. 

The criteria of observation.—The observers recorded obvious experience 
of happiness and unhappiness, as indicated by facial expression or voice, 
and also periods of neutrality when the subject was not giving expression 
either to joy or to sorrow. Both intensity and duration of happiness and 
unhappiness were observed and recorded. 

The greatest uncertainty and the most apparent margin of ignorance 
lay in estimating periods of neutrality. Only those periods were recorded 
as happy or unhappy in which there was definite evidence of joy or sor- 
row. Periods of neutrality often were periods of active interest. The sub- 
ject would be actively engaged in playing with objects or in exploring, 
intently watching, or in trying out his new ability to stand and to move 
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about in a standing position while holding onto the sides of his pen. 
As a rule, during these neutral periods there was total absence of any 
evidence of discomfort or discontent, unless the pursuit of active interest 
and curiosity might be so classified. The even temperament of the sub- 
ject emphasized this impression of neutral emotional state. 

On this point of appraising neutrality, observers might differ greatly. 
Many would hold that the combination of tranquillity, keen interest, and 
active curiosity and exploration would indicate a condition of happiness. 
Probably a child whose experiences were chiefly of that type would be said 


NEUTRALITY 3,346 MINUTES AJNHAPPINESS 
33.19 % 982 MINUTES 
9.75 % 


UNDETERMINED 
72 MINUTES 
1% 





SLEEP 5,243 MINUTES 
52.02 % 


Fic. 1.—Time-distribution for week’s observation of Morgan infant 


to have a happy childhood. However, all states were recorded as neutral 
unless there was marked indication of pleasure or displeasure. 

The record.—Observations were recorded on cross-section paper. Dur- 
ing a period of neutrality a point would be marked on the base line at the 
expiration of each minute. During periods of pleasure, similar marks 
would be made above the base line at the end of each minute, the distance 
above the base line depending upon the intensity of the pleasure or happi- 
ness, on an arbitrary scale determined upon by the observers during the 
preliminary period when together they were arriving at standards of ap- 
praisal. During periods of unhappiness similar marks were made below 
the base line. Whenever the subject “‘vocalized,” that is, cried or laughed 
aloud or murmured or “talked” to himself, a blue vertical line was drawn 
above the mark, the length of the line indicating the vigor of the “vocali- 
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zation.”” Along the cross-section paper comments were made, usually 
every minute or two during waking hours, indicating the subject’s actions. 

Calculation of the results.—The quantity of happiness or unhappiness 
was computed as the duration multiplied by the intensity. This was de- 
termined as the area of a polygon in which the horizontal dimension rep- 
resented duration in minutes and the vertical dimension represented in- 
tensity on the arbitrary scale determined upon by the observers. The 
measurement of quantity was only for the purpose of comparing happi- 


NEUTRAL 
5.78 Average all day all observers 


4.36 Average first period of day (Wallace) 
Average second period of day (Pyle) 
Average third period of day (Nelson) 














UNHAPPY 

Average all day all observers 
Average first period of day (Wallace) 
Average second period of day (Pyle) 
Average third period of day (Nelson) 








56 Average all day all observers 

Se Average first period of day (Wallace) 
NAG) eee. Average second period of day (Pyle) 
Sy ee Average third period of day (Nelson) 


Fic. 2.—Histogram showing average length of neutral, unhappy, and happy periods 


ness and unhappiness. Calculations were also made of the time duration 
on the several emotional states, regardless of intensity. 

The results.—The distribution of happiness, unhappiness, and neutral- 
ity during the week of observation is indicated in Figure 1. It shows that 
the subject slept 52 per cent of the time, was “neutral’’ 33.2 per cent, was 
unhappy 9.75 per cent, and was happy 4.33 per cent, of the time. The 
emotional state for seventy-two minutes, or 0.7 per cent of the time, was 
undetermined. Figure 2 contains the average length of neutral, happy, 
and unhappy periods as noted by each observer. To what extent the vari- 
ations represent periodicity in the subject and to what extent they 
reflect the personal equations of the observer is unknown. Figure 3 shows 
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the quantity of happiness and unhappiness during each of the twenty-one 
eight-hour periods during the week. It is of interest that in several in- 
stances eight-hour periods in which much unhappiness was present show 
also much happiness, and that frequently an eight-hour period during the 
day showed neither much happiness nor unhappiness. 
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Fic. 3.—Quantities of happiness and unhappiness for each eight-hour period 
throughout the week. 


Figure 4 shows the quantities of happiness and unhappiness during 
each hour of one of the days, while Figure 5 shows the quantities of happi- 
ness and unhappiness during each five-minute period for twelve hours. 
The twelve hours depicted in this figure were selected from a representa- 
tive day and included the time from 8:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 
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Several tentative conclusions may be reached from a detailed exami- 
nation of the data. 

1. The normal continuing condition is that indicated as neutral. It in- 
cludes various states of alertness, interest, activity, and curiosity. There 
is an absence of distress or discontent. It is often accompanied by vocaliz- 
ing, that is, repetition of some syllable such as “‘na-na-na,” or grunting, 
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Fic. 4.—Quantities of happiness and unhappiness for each hour throughout one 
day. 


or experimentation with his voice. It is not possible to draw a sharp line 
between absence of discontent, which is designated as “neutrality,” and 
a conscious contentment which would be designated as “‘happiness.”” The 
most notable conclusion is that neutrality continues as the normal condi- 
tion of the subject, except as it is disturbed by some stimulus. 

2. Happiness usually resulted as disturbance of a neutral condition by 
a favorable stimulus. The appearance of father or mother, the ringing of 
a neighborhood church bell, or the appearance of visitors would bring 
a smile or other evidence of eager pleasure. Similarly, undesirable stimuli 
produced unhappiness, such as hunger, need for care of the person, or in- 
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sistence that he eat something he did not want. The removal of desirable 
stimuli, such as the departure of mother or father, also had the same effect 
sometimes. 

There seemed to be no necessary transition from happiness to un- 
happiness, nor from unhappiness to happiness. A more common transi- 
tion was from either of these to a neutral state. There were exceptions as 
sometimes when a play period with father or mother was terminated. 

Periods of exceptional activity would sometimes seem to produce a 
larger proportion of both happy and unhappy periods, though long peri- 
ods of alert activity were classed as normal. 

Conclusion.—This experiment does not indicate that the method of 
inquiry is without value. It tends to the conclusion that the normal con- 
tinuing condition of a sound, healthy infant is one of emotional neutral- 
ity, that periods of happiness are departures from this normal state, due 
to desirable stimuli, and that periods of unhappiness are similar depar- 
tures caused by undesirable stimuli or by the removal of desirable stimuli. 
There seemed to be no necessary alternation or rhythm between happi- 
ness and unhappiness. 

As a preliminary experiment, there are large areas of ignorance in the 
observations. A smile which is recorded as evidence of happiness may be 
only a conditioned reflex on seeing father or mother, while what is called 
a neutral condition may be a conscious contentment and interest which are 
having no vocal or facial expression. If a report of this experiment in 
connection with a statement of the problems should result in repetition, 
extension, and refinement of such experiments, in which the margins of 
ignorance and of error should gradually be narrowed, and the significance 
of such inquiry critically examined, then the experiment and this report 
would have served their best purpose. 

Summary.—An investigation into the nature, periodicity, and relation- 
ship of human happiness to periods of unhappiness and emotional neu- 
trality is proposed. One eight-month-old infant was observed by three 
investigators for a period of one week, and a record of the manifestations 
of happiness, unhappiness, and neutrality was made for each minute of the 
twenty-four hours of each day. Periods of neutrality predominated in this 
study and occupied almost exactly two-thirds of the child’s waking hours, 
while unhappiness occupied about 20 per cent and happiness g per cent. 
The condition during about 2 per cent of the time was undetermined. The 
purpose of the report is to stimulate others to carry on research in this 
field. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO DISCOVER CHANGE IN MORAL 
ATTITUDES OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


JOSEPH K. JOHNSON AND KINGSLEY DAVIS 


I 


N 1926 a study was made by G. S. Slavens in which the moral atti- 
tudes of high-school students in regard to fifteen commonly con- 
sidered bad practices were measured.’ In the course of the year 

1932 the same study was repeated, using precisely the same methods, 
the same list of practices, and subjects from the same high school, to dis- 
cover if there had been any observable change in the moral attitudes of 
young people. 

The list of practices used was, with one omission, that employed by 
Professor A. P. Brogan in his statistical studies of moral judgments.? He 
arrived at this list by empirical methods—by asking a large number of 
university students to name the bad practices commonly found among 
undergraduates and selecting the sixteen most frequently mentioned. Mr. 
Slavens, in presenting the list to high-school students, omitted “sex irregu- 
larity.”” The remaining fifteen practices were presented in alphabetic 
order, and each pupil was asked to rank them in regard to relative “worse- 
ness.” Thus the practice that the pupil considered worst was to be ranked 
No. 1, the next worst No. 2, etc. The students were not requested to give 
their names, but only their sex; and they were instructed to attach com- 
mon-sense definitions to all the practices, a spontaneous rather than an 
unusually reflective reaction being desired. 

In our study the only deviation from the method used by Slavens was 
made in an attempt to find the influence, if any, of the order of presenta- 
tion upon the ranking of the practices. For this purpose we divided our 
questionnaires in half, one half being presented in alphabetic order (as 
in Slavens’ study) and the other in reverse-alphabetic order. Since in our 
comparisons with Slavens’ study we did not use the reverse-alphabetic 
questionnaires, this aspect of the investigation did not interfere with the 
measurement of social change, although it furnished an interesting side- 
light on methodology. In presenting the questionnaires the alphabetic 
and reverse-alphabetic sheets were interspersed so that every other one 

tA Study of Ethical Judgments of High School Students (M. A. thesis, University of 
Texas, 1926); reported in International Journal of Ethics, XX XVIII, 57-69, with the 
collaboration of A. P. Brogan, under the title, “Moral Judgments of High-School Stu- 
dents.” 

2 International Journal of Ethics, XX XIII, 119-34; XXXIV, 254-71; XXXV, 104- 
24. 
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was alphabetic—thus securing an equally representative distribution for 
each half. 

In Slavens’ study 99 boys and 89 girls in the Austin Senior High School 
filled out questionnaires; in our study the alphabetic questionnaires were 
filled out by 67 boys and 55 girls. The reverse-alphabetic were filled out 
by 59 boys and 509 girls. 

The method cf computation took the following form: First the arith- 
metical mean of the rankings given each practice was calculated—calcu- 
lated for each of the four groups (boys alphabetic, boys reverse-alphabetic, 
girls alphabetic, girls reverse-alphabetic). Next, coefficients of rank cor- 
relation were computed for various combinations of these four groups, 
and between our alphabetic groups and Slavens’ groups. Finally, the 
quartile deviations for each of the fifteen practices were computed, and 
compared with Slavens’ quartile deviations. 


II 


A comparison of our results with those of Slavens shows that there has 
been no striking change of moral attitudes in high-school students during 
the six years from 1926 to 1932. The correlation figure for the two sets of 
arithmetic means (calculated by the rank difference method) is .g9 (S.E., 
.008). The same figure was obtained when the coefficients were computed 
separately for the two sexes. This indicates that not only has there been 
no marked change of moral attitude for the high-school pupils as a whole, 
but that neither sex has shown any notable divergence from its former at- 
titudes. Nevertheless, if we confine our attention to individual practices, 
we do find some variations which may indicate social change. 

Mr. Slavens found that the fifteen practices fell naturally into six small 
groups, each with something common to it. The first of these groups con- 
sists of what he calls the three “dishonesty” traits—stealing, cheating, 
and lying. As indicated in Table ITI, these practices are ranked practically 
the same by Slavens’ subjects and by ours, stealing holding first place, 
cheating second, and lying third in both studies. There are no significant 
differences between the mean averages. When sex irregularity is excluded 
(as was done in these studies), these three types of conduct represent the 
fundamental concepts of youthful immorality. 

Slavens next links gambling and drinking together as forms of dissipa- 
tion or “social vice.” He finds that in two different high schools the two 
practices interchanged ranks, and he concludes that they “may be con- 
sidered as having practically identical moral stigma.’’ We find that for 
our whole group (see Table III) these two practices rank fairly close to- 
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gether, but our difference, .41 of a rank, is greater than the difference, .16 
of a rank, which Slavens finds. Moreover, gambling in Slavens’ study 
ranks slightly worse than drinking; but in our study the two are reversed. 


TABLE I 
MORAL JUDGMENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL Boys 
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TABLE II 
MORAL JUDGMENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 
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This greater difference and reversal in rank is occasioned by the fact that 
drinking was rated somewhat worse in our study than in Slavens’ study. 
Drinking rated 6.04 in the latter group, but 5.50 in our group—a difference 
of .54 of a rank. This indicates that within the last six years there may 
have been some slight increase in the disapprobation of drinking. In sim- 
ilar studies made by Dr. Brogan on university students it was found that 
the “‘worseness”’ ranking given this practice tended to vary slightly up and 
down over a period of years. 


TABLE III 


MORAL JUDGMENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
(Boys and Girls Combined) 
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The third group discussed by Slavens consists of swearing and vulgar 
talk, which he considers about equal in worseness. The mean averages 
show that swearing was rated .42 of a rank worse than vulgar talk by his 
subjects. In our study the difference between the two practices is still not 
great, but the relationship is reversed, swearing being ranked .51 of a rank 
better than vulgar talk. Thus the disapproval of vulgar talk has increased 
by .67 of a rank, while the disapproval of swearing has decreased by .26 of 
a rank. 

In both studies Sabbath-breaking stands alone. It has not changed in 
absolute rank, although a comparison of the mean ranks shows a greater 
difference between the results of our study and Slavens’ than in the case of 
any other practice. As shown in Table III, the mean rank of Sabbath- 
breaking in our experiment is 8.25, and in Slavens’ 7.30, a difference of 
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-95, nearly a whole rank. As we saw in the last paragraph, swearing has 
also grown less worse in the estimation of high-school students; both 
swearing and Sabbath-breaking have a theological character, and it may 
be that the attitude with respect to such practices is becoming more 
liberal. 

We next find a group of practices—selfishness, snobbishness, and gossip 
—which were ranked together by both our subjects and Slavens’ subjects. 
These practices are all opposed to the social amenities, in that the actor 
angers or irritates those around him. We find them exactly as close to- 
gether as Slavens did, and the rank of the group as a whole did not change 
much; but selfishness and snobbishness changed places, the former rank- 
ing 9 in our study and 1o in the previous study, and the latter ranking 10 
and g. Selfishness itself shows considerable change when the mean rank 
is considered, the difference from Slavens’ result being .93. An analysis of 
the individual rankings for this practice indicates a bimodal tendency, 
which suggests that a part of the subjects regarded it in an ethical light, 
the others merely as a violation of social amenity. 

Idleness, smoking, and extravagance form another group of three prac- 
tices which seem related as to content and rank. They are opposed to the 
Puritan way of life—to frugality and industry. With this group there is 
very slight change from the ranking found by Slavens. The three prac- 
tices rank low in the scale, being considered worse than only one other 


practice, dancing, which comes last in both studies. 

Dancing itself shows no divergence. In so far as it is considered objec- 
tionable it is probably in the preceding class of violations of Puritan 
austerity, but the close massing of rankings at 15 indicates that it is not 
considered a bad practice at all. Three-fourths of our subjects placed 
dancing in rank 15. 


III 


It has been mentioned that a part of this study included an attempt to 
determine the influence of the order of presentation upon the ranking of 
the practices. For this purpose we divided our questionnaires in half, one 
half being presented in alphabetic form, the other in reverse-alphabetic 
form. Several correlations were then made, but no statistically significant 
influence of order of presentation was revealed. 

Correlating the mean rankings obtained by the alphabetic presentation 
with those obtained by the reverse-alphabetic, we found the coefficient of 
correlation to be +.996 (S.E., .coz)—indicating almost perfect agree- 


ment. 
In order to test further the effect of order of presentation, we next cor- 
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related the order of presentation with the order of ranking, on the theory 
that if the order of presentation had any influence, each presentation 
would be more positively correlated with the rankings given on its sheets 
than with those given on the sheets of the opposite presentation. The co- 
efficients were small, and when the standard error was taken into consid- 
eration seemed to have no significance. 


TABLE IvV* 


MORAL JUDGMENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS: COM- 
PARISON OF RESULTS FOR ALPHABETICAL AND 
REVERSE-ALPHABETICAL PRESENTATIONS 
(Boys and Girls Combined) 
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* Where the practice is ranked worse when presented in the upper half of 
the list than when presented in the lower half, indicating influence of the order 
of presentation, the difference is preceded by the plus sign (+); where the prac- 
tice is ranked as less emer adih when presented in the upper half of the list 
than ss presented in the lower half, the difference is preceded by the minus 
sign (—) 

t Central. 


But though the method of rank correlation shows no conclusive evi- 
dence of the influence of the order of presentation, it is apparent in Table 
IV that when the practices fall in the upper half of the presentation they 
tend to be ranked worse than when they fall in the lower half. Thus cheat- 
ing is .74 worse in the alphabetic presentation, where it appears first, than 
in the reverse-alphabetic, where it appears last. Vulgar talk, on the other 
hand, ranks .44 worse in the reverse-alphabetic, where it appears first. 
In Table IV all differences which are indicative of an influence of the order 
of presentation are marked plus (+), while all exceptions are marked 
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minus (—). It is the opinion of the authors that the preponderance of the 
plus signs, together with the fact that the plus values tend to be greater 
toward the extremes, indicates a real influence—an influence which the 
rank correlation method does not show in this case. 
IV 

Slavens was interested in a comparison of the moral attitudes of the 
sexes. He found that the moral judgments of boys and girls were very 
similar, the coefficient of correlation being .99. In our case the correlation 
was exactly the same. We found the most divergence between the sexes in 
regard to vulgar talk, the mean rank of which was 1.06 of a rank worse in 
the judgments of the girls than of the boys, and in regard to gossip and 
extravagance, which were respectively .97 and .96 of a rank worse in the 
judgments of the boys. In Slavens’ study the greatest divergence was 
found in the case of idleness, rated worse by the boys, and selfishness and 
Sabbath-breaking, both rated worse by the girls. 


V 


The quartiles and quartile deviations are given in Table V. Some prac- 
tices, such as dancing, are closely bunched around one or two ranks. 
Others, such as drinking and Sabbath-breaking, were scattered through 
all the rankings, forming distributions which have little resemblance to 
the normal frequency-curve. This indicates that although there is homo- 
geneity between large groups of students when averages are compared, 
individual judgments vary quite radically. In Sabbath-breaking we found 
a tendency toward a bimodal or trimodal distribution, indicating perhaps 
that for minor groups this practice has either slightly different connota- 
tions or diverging degrees of badness. A comparison of our quartile devia- 
tions with those calculated by Slavens indicates that his distributions were 
closely analogous to ours. The practices receiving the greatest homogene- 
ity of judgment in our study were dancing, stealing, extravagance, gam- 
bling, and idleness. Those receiving the least homogeneity were Sabbath- 
breaking, drinking, smoking, and vulgar talk. It is worth remarking that 
these last four traits, and especially the first two, are controversial. Both 
Sabbath-breaking and drinking are practices toward which there is a wide 
divergence, a flux, of social attitudes at the present time. 


VI 


In conclusion we may say that, taking the fifteen practices as a whole, 
there has been no striking change of moral attitudes in high-school stu- 
dents during the six years from 1926 to 1932. Some change, however, can 
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be observed with respect to certain individual practices. The three “dis- 
honesty”’ practices—stealing, cheating, and lying—which are related to 
the sanctity of property rights, remain at the head of the list, but Sabbath- 
breaking and swearing, which are theological in character, show some 
diminution in worseness. Selfishness, drinking, and vulgar talk are some- 


TABLE V 


MORAL JUDGMENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS: 
QUARTILES, MEANS, AND DISPERSIONS 
(All Groups Combined) 
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what worse, while smoking is judged perceptibly better. The order of pres- 
entation seems to have some influence upon the rankings given the prac- 
tices. Our findings agree with those of Slavens in indicating a close similar- 
ity between the moral judgments of the two sexes. 

We find in regard to several practices, notably drinking and Sabbath- 
breaking, a rather wide dispersion of rankings, indicating that the atti- 
tudes with respect to them are in a state of change and uncertainty. It 
is interesting to note that stealing, the worst practice, and dancing, the 
least objectionable, show the greatest unanimity of judgment. 
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MODERN GERMANY: A STUDY OF CoNnFLICTING LoyattiEs. By Paul Ko- 
sok, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Long Island University. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xxi+343. Price, 
$3.00. 

At the University of Chicago the Department of Political Science, un- 
der its gifted leader Professor Charles E. Merriam, is making what might 
be called the first grand-style attempt to reduce political investigation to 
an empirical science. Strong in the belief that human conduct is, at the 
base, fundamentally intelligible and that politics as one sort of behavior 
can therefore be reduced to a schema, the numerous talented investigators 
whom Mr. Merriam has gathered about him are seeking to lay a firmly 
objective foundation for political investigation. 

One of their most interesting undertakings is the publication of a series 
of volumes on civic training in various countries and systems. How does 
this and that contemporary government seek to instill in its citizens re- 
spect, love, enthusiasm for the existing state? And contrariwise, what do 
dissenting groups do to discredit this effort? 

In other words, a proper study of what is in Chicago somewhat modest- 
ly called “‘civic training” must in last analysis develop into a vast investi- 
gation of political technique in the democratic age. Former ages could for 
the most part ignore the appeal to the masses; politics remained the pur- 
lieu of an élite and in the great art of coming into power, persuasion played 
the minor réle. It is characteristic of our age that no government, not 
even the new despotisms of Italy and Russia and Germany, can afford to 
ignore the popular mind. In fact, without preliminary inoculation of the 
masses, no one of them would have been successful in seizing the state, 
and no one of them neglects the popular appeal, the civic training idea, 
as a chief safeguard against elimination by ambitious rivals. 

Politics is a major human activity, as primary as any kind can be. 
Its aim is power—sometimes for power’s sake! Therefore, the appeal of 
a study of civic training can easily become general. For it is becoming 
obvious today that precisely with the advent of relative democracy, vari- 
ous explosive possibilities have been given into the hands of the unscrupu- 
lous which were never there before and which may vitally affect the well 
being of each of us. In other words, democracy being a fact, the machin- 
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ery for exploiting popular stupidity is being brought to its first consider- 
able development. And the results seem entirely to justify the technique. 
The situation, in my eyes, is somewhat as follows: During several 
thousands of years politics was almost exclusively a matter of minorities 
—generally possessing or well-born minorities, the so-called ‘“‘classes,”’ but 
not necessarily so, for history is phosphorescent with the tracks of ‘“‘penni- 
less adventurers.” At all events the “masses” practically did not count. 
Politics was a struggle between rival groups generally of the same or simi- 
lar outlook, for the enormous benefits of political power. Then, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the masses gradually forced them- 
selves or were let into participation in the states. But the form of the 
states had been given by the ruling minorities. With the perfecting of this 
form, law, administration, and civilization itself had steadily developed. 
For without law and administration there could be no pursuit of truth and 
without truth, education, science, and, in a certain sense, ethics remained 
rudimentary. Therefore, the masses entered the minority state and the 
minority civilization unprepared for either. And for a long time their ig- 
norance and lack of organization prevented their utilizing the power that 
was theirs for the taking. Gradually, however, despite such rudimentary 
“civic training’’ as sought to make them satisfied with rule by others, con- 
sciousness of power began to dawn. And with it, a desire to use it to trans- 
form the state itself. Economic equality, religious fundamentalism, bread 
and circuses, motor cars — these were some of the new mass aims. There 
were no doubt others—but tolerance, culture, personal liberty were clear- 
ly subordinated to the achievement of a régime of standardized chicken 
dinners and radio crooning for everybody. The masses were ready to fol- 
low anyone who promised them the sort of state they “really” wanted. 
Meanwhile, in the liberal society of the last forty years, there was 
growing a science of practical psychology which far outstripped any the- 
oretical progress. Its exponents were the high power advertisers. They 
too were vitally interested in influencing the masses—not indeed to vote 
for Coolidge and prosperity, but—what was to all intents and purposes 
identical—to eliminate halitosis, pyorrhea, b. o., and other more or less 
imaginary maladies by the purchase of this or that manufactured com- 
modity. In depth of acumen the advertisers for a number of years far 
outstripped the politicians. While the latter maundered along in the tra- 
ditional way with vague and variable promises, the latter got into touch 
with the lowest realities in human nature. Fear, envy, hatred on one 
side, mere “repetition in a favorable atmosphere” on the other, were 
found to bring practically unlimited results. Now this was not precisely 
a discovery: great political artists had at all times realized the benefits of 
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appealing to the beast in men. But the advertisers systematized it all: 
the scientists conveniently furnished instruments thanks to which the ap- 
peal not only went to the few millions who habitually read, but to the 
multitudes who listen. And the trick was done. From then on it was not a 
question whether the masses would do what they were urged to do but 
just which of the many siren voices bidding for their custom they would 
favor. Salesmanship had become a competition between mass-psycholo- 
gists. The way was prepared for similar competition between high power 
demagogues. Already they have chalked up remarkable records. A genial 
farceur managed to become mayor of a large city in the United States by 
promising to hang King George of England and burn the public library. 
More recently a far greater publicity genius succeeded in persuading the 
sovereign German people to vote away its liberties and its power by prom- 
ising to kiss its bumps and make them well! We can already imagine a 
possible future of competition in political shirts . . . . and wonder just 
what is going to happen to civilization at the tender mercy of the shirt 
sellers. 

Herein, I take it—in such unlimited and horrifying possibilities—lies 
the general interest of a series of studies in civic training. 

To this series Mr. Kosok has added an eleventh volume dealing with 
Germany. 

Now it must be said that, at least in my opinion, the author has not 
been fortunate. He has devoted an extraordinary amount of energy to 
collecting an unusual amount of interesting material about Germany, 
that infective center of contemporary nationalist theory. But with slight 
exceptions, all his material antedates the emergence of Adolf Hitler and 
the Nazis as the dictator of Germany. Not only was the book written en- 
tirely before Hitler took power (save for an ultimate paragraph tied to the 
conclusion), but its psychology is that of the era preceding Hitler. Yet 
it was the latter who took civic training in Germany out of its one-horse 
shay days and developed it into a sixteen cylinder Juggernaut. Hitler 
alone can claim in Germany to represent the new propaganda technique, 
by which he achieved something unequaled in history, the duping of an 
extremely literate and intellectual, if not particularly intelligent, people. 
To publish such a volume in July of this year, four months after Hitler 
came to power, is only excusable by the fact that Mr. Kosok’s original 
was, as he states, written in German. 

Herein lies its second defect. Not only its original language but its 
spirit is highly German. And the Germans are, of all self-conscious peo- 
ples, the least fitted to describe themselves, if only because they are the 
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least objective of peoples. Lacking that sort of intellectual simplicity best 
described as common sense, ridden by strong, all too primitively accepted 
emotions, they can go farther than most in believing what they wish to 
believe. They have a genius for intellectual formalism of a complex type: 
it is their fondest illusion that their national life patterns to this complex- 
ity and not to their unsuspected emotional simplicity. Their innumerable 
organizations, institutions, laws, edicts, rules, seem to them of immense 
importance and somehow to constitute fundamental reality. To a for- 
eigner, their essential reality is more apparent in one or more quite undis- 
guised emotions. Thus Mr. Kosok explains why the Republicans failed to 
secure adequate adherence to their state in terms of their nationalism: 
actually it should be explained in their lack of courage to come out bold 
with the internationalism that animated a great many of their leaders! 
To have done so would have been to provoke the nationalists’ challenge. 
The nationalists alone were psychologically fit to rule Germany! A greater 
use of available foreign material about Germany would have made this a 
better book. 

But Mr. Kosok apparently did not feel this point. One reason is per- 
haps that he finds the most recent developments under Chancellor Hitler 
to be “the logical outcome of the forces at work under the parliamentary 
régime.” Perhaps they were—if anything in history can be called the 
logical development of anything else. Judged by human standards, 
Adolf Hitler secured his power by an accident at a time when he consid- 
ered himself a beaten man. 

But the argument runs as follows: Germany became a capitalist state 
and must have been governed in the interests of the capitalists (in point 
of fact it was, I think, under the empire governed more in the interests of 
the feudal nobility and the military bureaucracy, with the outspoken 
capitalists a poor third). Fascism came along and overthrew the republic 
in order to prevent the spread of communism (so runs the story); its na- 
tionalism was subordinate to its capitalistic heart. Therefore fascism rep- 
resents merely the bourgeois state in its fighting anti-liberal form. Well, 
maybe so. I find it all much more complicated. I see most of the economic 
reforms of the Nazis as a return to a pre-capitalistic condition. I should 
not be surprised if the entire party, with Hitler at its head, went socialist 
in the course of three years. For in my opinion, between capitalism and 
communism, the latter unquestionably offers the better soil for national- 
ism. The German state never had a true liberal period: therefore its 
masses have never been true citizens; therefore they reverted more easily 
to a condition of flattered serfs. So runs my description of a process I saw. 
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I do not pretend to “explain” it—and doubt Mr. Kosok’s explanation. He 
speaks, for instance, of the “retarded economic development” in Germany 
as accounting for the lack of a powerful national government! But just 
when did czarist Russia lack a powerful national government? Yet never 
was a more patent case of retarded economic development. 

While admiring much in Mr. Kosok’s book, and especially the chapter 
on National Symbolism by Isidor Ginsburg, I feel that somehow a great 
opportunity has been lost. Somebody should come along and really ex- 
plain—if that be possible—why the Germans esteem themselves so much 
more highly than others esteem them; why they persistently overestimate 
their own capacity and underestimate that of others; why they are so will- 
ing to be ordered about and hoodwinked into yielding up their rights; why 
they manage to believe that the Jews are really at the root of their suffer- 
ings—in short, why they are Germans and not something else. And there- 
by he or she will have explained Adolf Hitler. 


EpGAR ANSEL MOwWRER 
Cuicaco Dairy News 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY. By Wen Kwei Liao. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner & Co., Ltd. 1933. Pp. xv+314. Price $3.75. 

In this addition to the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scientific Method a Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Nanking, China, sustains well the reputation of the series. Being himself 
an Oriental Dr. Liao is fully aware of the importance of reckoning with 
the full round of human reflection on so basic a human problem as that 
indicated in the title of his book. His examination turns accordingly to 
Confucius as well as Plato, to Buddha as well as Jesus, to Chu Hsi and 
Wang Yang-ming as well as Kant and Hegel. In method he is historical, 
tracing “how eminent thinkers in the East and the West have attempted 
to analyze the motivating factors of social conduct as judged to be either 
legal or moral or both.” His personal view-point through which synthesis 
of the wide range of material is sought is formulated in the proposition 
that “the individual is essentially a product of the community, and yet 
may by chance become a guide of it.”’ 

Dr. Liao sees clearly that the abiding problem in social conduct arises 
from the divergent tendencies of moralism and legalism, what is sensed 
as right by the individual and what is demanded as lawful by the commu- 
nity. Examining the case among thinkers of the ancient West he finds the 
stress falls differently in different social orders. Where social unity is 
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essentially cultural, as among the Greeks, the development of moral per- 
sonality is exalted and law becomes the external expression of the moral 
ideal. Where social unity is rooted in religion, as with the Hebrews, legal- 
ism is at first supreme, necessitating the work of reforming prophets to 
win ethical freedom for the individual. The emergence of Christianity is 
envisaged as a culmination of the revolt of morality against legality in its 
Judaistic form, though Dr. Liao believes Jesus saves moral values on 
earth largely by transferring legal retribution to Heaven. 

Readers accustomed to regarding Eastern orders of society as invariant 
and dominant over the individual will be surprised to discover that Dr. 
Liao chooses Western material again to illustrate the effect of social 
unity in producing characteristic types of mind. True the revolt against 
Medievalism throws the emphasis in modern philosophy upon the inner 
freedom of the individual as against the outer authority of social structure, 
yet to a remarkable extent Western thinkers have found conduct moti- 
vated by super-individual factors. Hobbes’s “civil law,”’ Spinoza’s “law 
of nature,” Locke’s “public opinion,”” Montesquieu’s “‘physical surround- 
ings,’’ even Rousseau’s “dictates of nature” are among the pre-Kantian 
concepts indicating limits to individual freedom. Post-Kantian ap- 
proaches to the problem show, with even more elaboration, how the 
ego is a product of its social context. Seen through Dr. Liao’s eyes the 
Western spirit appears much less individualistic than it has inclined to 
think itself, a point not less emphasized by growing techniques of social 
and national control in our midst today. 

The author is not less disturbing to conventional views of East-West 
differences when he presents China as the great example of a single com- 
munity producing not uniform but diverse types of mind. Her classic 
period, full of social chaos, set the discipline of the individual as a prob- 
lem, not an achieved fact. Lack of order was the stimulus to reflection. 
Search for motives leading to order was the task of all thinkers in response. 
One great solution was an emphasis on moralism, traditional with Con- 
fucius, intrinsic with Mencius, extrinsic with Hsiin Tzu, for whom man’s 
original nature, evil but improvable, is disciplined by wise teachers and 
rules. Another solution in a reverse direction is discovered in the natural- 
istic inactionism of the Taoists. Egoistic hedonism recommended by 
Yang Tzu is countered by the universal love and altruism of Mo Tzu. In 
Lord Shang legalism comes to the fore as against moralism, upholding in 
practice the despotism of the state of Ch’in. Legalism could not, however, 
hold together China’s diversity. It soon made way for an institutionalized 
Confucianism which through a “persuasive technique of moral education 
and moral inspiration” (p. 223) gave China the cultural unity which has 
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become the wonder of her many ages. Other agencies for social control 
there have been in the Medieval East but none has equaled the achieve- 
ment of Confucian moralism since the days of Han Wu Ti. 

Where stands Buddhism in the author’s scheme? Dr. Liao seeks to 
view it as a socializing of mutually exclusive individuals through Gau- 
tama’s method of personal demonstration and logical argumentation. 
Unfortunately, this causes an emphasis on Hinayana Buddhism which 
appears out of keeping with the Chinese background of the second half of 
the volume, though it does afford a contrast of Hinduism as legalistic and 
Buddhism as moralistic. But why are the socializing possibilities of the 
Mahayana left unexplored when that is really the form of Buddhism which 
spread and took root in China? In its deep notion of loving pity as con- 
centrated in the Bodhisattva ideal the Mahayana has shown itself more 
socially sensitive than the individualistic primitive Hinayana pressing to- 
ward the Nirvana of the Arhat. In so far as any monastic system radiates 
a social influence in its moral disciplines for the laity the Mahayana con- 
cepts have a greater altruistic reference than the Hinayana. One could 
wish that Dr. Liao had added another chapter at this point to his other 
penetrating analyses. 

Exploring factors of conduct elaborated by modern Chinese thinkers 
the author traces justly the systems of Chu Hsi, Wang Yang-ming and 
Huang Li-chou. In all of these the moralistic tendency is strong, coming 
to especial prominence in Huang Li-chou’s subordination of legality to 
morality in the derivation of “legal laws” from public utility and general 
moral opinion. Yet all behold the problem of China’s social unity through 
frames of mind shaped by diverse stages in China’s contacts with sur- 
rounding peoples. A climax of the process is seen in the thought of Sun 
Yat-sen in whose principles ‘“‘the fate of the newly restored China will be 
shaped,” and whose reflection forms an intellectual background in which 
East and West meet harmoniously. Here is found a recognition of the 
necessity for biological struggle which issues in nationalism, but a na- 
tionalism which struggles for right as against might. In view of the un- 
certain character of contemporary nationalism in the West Dr. Liao’s 
reading of modern Chinese conceptions of social motivation is significant. 
Seen through China’s “frame of mind” as represented by Sun Yat-sen the 
community’s discipline of the individual for the sake of elevating national 
standing is good only if the ultimate goal is to “rescue the weak and lift 
up the fallen” among all peoples and nations. One thinks of certain ex- 
pressed objectives among European nationalisms today—and meditates. 

What shall we think of the author’s personal thesis that the individual 
is a product of the community and yet by chance may become a guide to 
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it? Dr. Liao’s thought here is doubtless deeper than his words. Yet it 
may be questioned whether this way of putting the matter does not leave 
us with too external a conception of the relation between individual and 
community. It seems to say that the individual is either dominated by the 
community or (by chance) leading it. No doubt in the emergence from 
youth into maturity the situation presents itself as a transition from sub- 
jection into the freedom of some footing in society. But experiences of ma- 
ture life suggest rather a continuous interpenetration and interaction of 
individual and community, a state of affairs which could be shown equally 
well through the thinkers whom Dr. Liao has so lucidly and suggestively 


examined. 
CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


BEAUTY AND OTHER Forms OF VALUE. By S. Alexander. London: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. Pp. 305. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The study of beauty is the best or the easiest way to approach the 
study of value in general.” So Professor Alexander writes in the preface 
to his new book: and the whole book is a proof that he is right. Indeed it 
has not been usual, since Plato, for philosophers to take beauty seriously: 
and especially in ethics the result has been disastrous. Attempts have 


been made to analyze “‘value” without any study of the fine arts: and 
“the good” has been looked at between the narrow walls of an unconscious 
Puritanism from which most philosophers suffer. But Professor Alex- 
ander has already in his great work Space Time and Deity assigned the 
place to beauty which the Greek tradition allowed: and in this new book 
he studies in detail examples of beauty before discussing the character- 
istics of beauty in general, of morality, and of goodness. Some parts of the 
book have been already published in recent articles in philosophical jour- 
nals: but the range and depth of the author’s philosophy can best be un- 
derstood in the conceptions seen as a whole in this book. The most orig- 
inal and suggestive part of the book is its approach to the subject. Beauty 
is at once referred to the arts: and the “material’’ of the fine arts is shown 
to be closely related to the nature of art. The creative process in the art- 
ist’s mind is excellently described—how excellently can be understood 
only by a reader who has attempted to follow other writers on art in their 
tangled obscurities. In a chapter on “Poetry and Prose in the Arts” Pro- 
fessor Alexander analyzes a significant difference between different kinds 
of works of art, which must be felt by anyone with feeling for any works 
of art. Some are merely additions to the obvious, others seem to create an 
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“inner” world of their own. And works of art of this second kind are 
“poetry”’ in being ‘nearer to the instinctive outpouring of song.’’ Some 
of the author’s examples may be differently classified by other critics; 
such, for example, as the Tribune Tower at Chicago (p. 107), which Pro- 
fessor Alexander indeed confesses that he has not seen except through the 
medium of another art! 

The second part of the book is more strictly philosophical. On the 
“objectivity of beauty” the author argues that “beauty is not of the order 
of colour or taste but of pleasure.’’ He distinguishes a quality of an ob- 
ject from ‘‘a character it possesses of satisfying an impulse.” It would 
take too long to argue here about the nature of “‘quality”’; but the distinc- 
tion here made seems to divide too completely these two kinds of relation. 
One suspects that the difficulty arises from that wicked little word “it” 
which is supposed to have some possessions and lack others. On science 
and on morality Professor Alexander makes a most valuable advance 
upon the traditional analysis. Duty is closely related to the social organi- 
zation or atmosphere surrounding every act. Indeed the whole book might 
well be used as an introduction to the study of ethics. It is “alive.’’ It is 
vivid and persuasive: and if it could ‘“‘convert”’ philosophers from doing 
nothing with their eyes but reading, it might bring philosophy not indeed 
“down from heaven,” where it is not, but up from the cellar into the light 
of day. 

C. DELISLE BuRNS 
LonpDon, ENGLAND 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE. AN EXAMINATION OF 
VALUE AND VALUE THEORIES. By H. Osborne. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xxii+ 
132. $3.00. 

The author of this study proposes to disregard non-essentials and to 
come to terms with the basic problems of value theory. Theories are 
classified initially as naturalistic or non-naturalistic, on the basis of 
whether or not they deny that the universe contains a unique ethical or 
value quality—value or an ought which cannot be analyzed into “‘natu- 
ral” qualities. Though naturalistic theories can be sub-classified in vari- 
ous ways, the author thinks that differences among such theories are of 
minor importance. He does distinguish between naturalistic theories 
which define value in terms of relation to non-cognitive states and natural- 
istic theories which define value independently of a valuer; but he dis- 


cusses only the former type of theory. 
In regard to naturalistic theories which define value in terms of rela- 
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tion to non-cognitive states, the author finds two propositions of impor- 
tance. Disregarding the contributions which such theories may make to 
psychological or sociological description of the development of human 
attitudes, beliefs and personality, the fact remains that all such theories 
are ethically, though not epistemologically, subjective. From the descrip- 
tion of attitudes, desires or interests there can be derived no principle, 
“logically antecedent to psychical processes,’ by which the desires of in- 
dividuals could be evaluated or harmonized. No amount of description 
can produce an ought. Nevertheless, and this is the second important 
proposition, such theories are, or may be, logically consistent, and they 
cannot be disproved. They are not in accordance with common sense, nor 
perhaps with the everyday convictions of the philosophers who propound 
them, nor with the apprehension which some philosophers believe they 
have of value or ought; but such conflict of opinion proves merely that 
someone is mistaken. 

Non-naturalistic theories may be divided into realistic, which do not 
define value, and idealistic, which define value in relation to a non-natural 
relation to moral agents. The realistic theory of value is subjected to a 
short but adequate analysis, in the course of which certain arguments of 
its defenders are deflated, and from which emerge the following facts. 
Realism involves three separate and independent intuitions: the intuition 
by which value is recognized to be a unique quality, the repeated intui- 
tions by means of which various specific situations are discovered to have 
or not to have this quality, and the intuition of a universal principle by 
which value is made relevant to human choice. The third intuition is dif- 
ferent in kind from the first two, since it involves not merely the appre- 
hension of a quality in specific situations but the apprehension of the 
validity of a universal principle. These intuitions cannot be disproved; 
but the fact that a very small number of philosophers have these intui- 
tions, and the fact that our natural demand for logical simplicity is of- 
fended by the repeated need for intuitions, render the realistic position 
somewhat implausible. 

Psychological and realistic theories of value are both irrefutable and 
unprovable. Idealism cannot be proved, either, but it is superior to psy- 
chological theories in that it does not conflict with enlightened common 
sense, and to realistic theories, in that it has greater logical simplicity. 
The idealistic theory of value rests its case, ultimately, upon the claim to 
represent most simply and closely the ethical convictions of common 


sense. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Les FONDEMENTsS DU Droit. By Emmanuel Lévy. Paris: Félix Alcan. 

1933- Pp. 169. 

This small volume of essays, written over a period of years, continues 
and supplements the ideas developed in the author’s La vision socialiste 
du droit. Believing it essential to give the class struggle a legal basis and 
setting, M. Lévy describes in terms of “rights” the antagonistic interests 
of the bourgeoisie and the workers. Contrary to Marxian doctrine, it is 
argued that open conflict is unnecessary and that the existing legal forms 
and institutions of the upper classes may be naturally, peaceably, and 
democratically adjusted to the needs and rights of the workers. The only 
useful result of revolutionary movements is precisely to make clear the 
need of a new legal alignment between classes. 

From the standpoint of his “legal socialism,” the author sketches what 
he feels will be the gradual absorption of the rights of capital by the rights 
of labor. ‘‘Rights”’ are the expression of need and are the result of the be- 
liefs and attitudes of the group, of the collective will. Since the group be- 
liefs change, rights are essentially relative; they disappear as well as ap- 
pear. Now, property right in the capitalistic structure of today is largely 
one of credit. But credit essentially depends upon the beliefs of the group. 
(Etymologically, créance signifie croyance.) The social group is coming 
more and more to believe that work is the basis of value; and that through 
collective bargaining the workers progressively acquire rights, demands, 
of labor on capital. Morally, it is seen that it is work which makes the 
having of property legitimate. Moreover, the workers’ grievances imply 
their rights which may be gained by peaceful means. When, through arbi- 
tration, the workers obtain rights which formerly were denied them, the 
procedure is actually revolutionary in essence but is without violence. 
And the gains are buttressed by social and legal sanctions. In some such 
fashion must the logic of socialism be legally justified. 


Pau L. DELARGY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS AND LEGAL IDEALS. By Felix S. Cohen. New York: 

The Falcon Press, 1933. Pp. xi+303. $3.75. 

Our purposes, which appear to depend on either personal “approval’’ 
or “pleasure,” are far from satisfactory measurement and perhaps not 
objectively measurable; they are subjects not indeed for detached ob- 
servation, but for observation; they control not only our private lives, but 
the plans of our rulers, including our judges. Scientific study of these 
purposes is in part a function of lawyers. 
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Defended with admirable enthusiasm and much insight and care, these 
statements approximate the thesis of Mr. Cohen’s book. One of the vir- 
tues of the book is a recognition of the difficulty of reconciling some of 
them, and an interesting justification of the use of the concept of a “sci- 
ence” of ethics. A survey of possible theories of the good serves as a 
foundation for the author’s conclusion that either a theory of relative per- 
sonal approval or a theory of absolutistic hedonism most nearly explains 
experience. Scientific caution precludes an expression of opinion as to 
whether one or the other is better substantiated. An interesting argu- 
ment, based partly on an analogy to distance measurement and partly on 
observation, supports the view that pleasures are measurable (Pp. 200- 
205). On the whole, between what he regards as the two tenable alterna- 
tive hypotheses, Mr. Cohen indicates that his opinion inclines in favor of 
objective hedonism. 

The wide range of the rather condensed discussion leaves hardly an op- 
portunity to deal adequately with such vigorous though unfashionable 
alternative theories as those of the idealists. Five pages, betraying some 
evidence of misunderstanding, are hardly enough to dispose of the views 
of such men as Kant and Bradley. (See pages 220-24; cf. pages 174, 188- 
220, 252.) The irreconcilable contradictions of experience, and the neces- 
sity—perhaps psychological—for continuous reconciliation of these con- 
tradictions, may indeed prove the most significant phenomena of our 
lives, whether in speculation or action. Is the hedonistic hypothesis more 
helpful than such a hypothesis in dealing, for example, with private 
property? This question seems inadequately treated in the present vol- 
ume. 

The discriminating criticism of familiar views of the law is an interest- 
ing part of Mr. Cohen’s study. Difficulties with some of the traditional 
sociological theories, including the theory of “social interests,” as well as 
with theories of natural law and theories of “justice,” are stated in trouble- 
some form, with specific illustrations. Philosophical doubts are presented, 
about some persistent ideas popular among lawyers. A final chapter on 
the importance of happiness, and the human qualities of the ruled and the 
rulers, in the administration of justice, seems particularly useful to 
lawyers. 

The book indeed suggests another book, which Mr. Cohen perhaps 
plans. Mr. Hallis, an English lawyer, has made recently a new study of 
the relation between philosophical speculation and the institution of 
juristic personality. The philosophy of the classical English economists 
has recently been observed in relation to an important industrial phenom- 
enon, in The Modern Corporation and Private Property. A philosopher- 
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lawyer might study the mutual implications of some others of the classical 
philosophies and some others of the institutions of the time. Dicey’s Law 
and Opinion in England has current significance for Americans. Does 
contemporary utilitariansim, or does logical idealism, affect the classical 
justifications of “individualism,” when studied in relation to the depres- 
sion? Such a question is of course partly a question of means; and also a 


question of purposes. 
MALCOLM SHARP 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAw SCHOOL 


TowarD Liquor Controt. By Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. 
Scott. Foreword by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. xvi+ 220. 

Riding the crest of the wave of the twenty-first amendment to our 
federal Constitution, this book comes just in time. Merely to digest and 
conveniently to tabulate the major contemporary efforts at liquor control 
would be of great potential value to the States at this juncture in our na- 
tional life. But this the appendices of the book do, prefacing the com- 
parative data with all our prevailing federal provisions relating to liquor. 

The body of the book faces de nove the whole problem of liquor in rela- 
tion to American life. From the resulting frankness and fearlessness there 
emerge certain conclusions, first among which in my estimation is the 
recognition that alcoholic stimulants are not bad per se. This permits the 
honest substitution of temperance for abstinence as a moral ideal and a 
practicable objective for a perfectionistic one. Deeper than the failure of 
national prohibition to prohibit was its failure to be fully defensible as an 
ideal of life. The recognition of this fact has been long overdue in Amer- 
ica, and prohibition was among the agencies that must be thanked for its 
arrival at last. It is true that the sponsor of this report, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., is still a conscientious objector upon this point, as his Fore- 
word emphatically indicates; but his objection is personal, not social. He 
is prepared to go all the way with the report itself, in accepting a temper- 
ate use of alcoholic beverages as at present the best available social prac- 
tice. ‘“Nothing,’’ as the book so simply declares, “‘is to be gained by pass- 
ing a law which serves merely to satisfy the consciences of those responsi- 
ble for it.”” The report itself does not so much assert a positive contribu- 
tion of drink to life as acknowledge that its presence need not be regarded 
as socially injurious. 

This is not acknowledged of course, for any and all liquor. But its 
acknowledgment at all makes possible an honest position from which 
legislatively to distinguish differences. This distinction constitutes the 
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second important contribution of the report. Strong drink, it is recom- 
mended, should be guarded by a state monopoly and should be sold only 
to those who will use it temperately, at a price low enough to cope with 
bootleggers yet high enough to discourage its use. The latter aim, it is fur- 
ther recommended, should at this juncture in America await some effective 
realization of the former objective. Lawlessness must be treated first, 
even if, as Mr. Rockefeller himself admits, intemperance temporarily re- 
sults. But neither objective can be dealt with until the profit motive is 
eliminated; and so the government monopoly on the sale of hard liquor. 
Beer must be used plentifully to fight whiskey; strong drink must be 
drowned with weak drink. Not socially dangerous in itself, beer can be of 
front line importance in the fight for temperance. (Wine, stronger than 
beer but weaker than hard liquor, is to be treated administratively as be- 
tween the extremes.) On principle, then, beer is to be as cheap as possi- 
ble and as accessible as it can be made. The great enemy here is taxation 
from the government. The profit motive on the part of government is to 
be as assiduously combated on this sector of the battle for temperance as 
is private profit on the other sector. 

Now, this is clear hard sense at last upon the liquor problem. The fact 
that this problem is, speaking like a moralist, insoluble, should not keep us 
from preferring a better to a worse treatment of it. And sanity is surely 
a prerequisite to betterness. Even if the license system instead of the 
proposed state monopoly is to prevail—and the report foresees and allows 
for compromises as a necessity, and wide variety indeed as a desirability— 
here is a principle which cannot be far wrong in guiding the compromises. 

The book is crammed with details of operation, which may be left for 
those more administratively minded. But strong praise must be given a 
book that clarifies a predicament with a principle that will help, whatever 
the forms of its application. No legislation should be allowed save by 
those familiar with this report, and familiarity with it will render an enor- 
mous amount of current discussion, not to mention current fear, ground- 
less. This is not only a timely, but also a placeful, book. 

T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LEs SOURCES ET LES COURANTS DE LA PHILOSOPHIE CONTEMPORAINE EN 
France. By J. Benrubi. Vols. land II. Paris: Libraire Félix Alcan. 
Pp. viii+1058. 

Contemporary French philosophy cannot be said to lack able historians 
and interpreters, notably MM. Parodi and Benrubi, the second of whom 
has now summed up “thirty years of labor and personal contacts” in over 
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a thousand pages of exposition of the philosophies of one hundred and 
sixty-odd of his fellow countrymen. His aim is to provide “for a long time 
to come, a useful guide to French philosophy of the late 19th and early 
20th centuries . . . . abstaining from all negative or dissolving criticism.”’ 
He thinks of himself as merely an “impartial reporter”; but at the same 
time he declares that in his search for major trends in the thinking of his 
contemporaries, his method has been “synthetic and constructive.” 

Briefly summarized, the chief sources and currents which he finds are 
three: Comte and positivism, Kant and critical idealism, Maine de Biran 
and metaphysical spiritualism. Viewing the period from about 1850 to 
the present as a whole, he sees the main stream of philosophy in France as 
flowing from the bed of the first to that of the third of these currents, from 
a strictly empirical and scientific positivism to a positivism become meta- 
physical and spiritualized. The desire to find some order in the chaos of 
modern philosophy, in other words, has transformed one more impartial 
reporter into a finalistic interpreter. 

Among the intellectual ancestors of Comte, M. Benrubi omits to men- 
tion the Theocrats, de Bonald and de Maistre, whose influence accounts 
for much of the authoritarianism of the high priest of positivism. Cours- 
ing from the vast religio-scientific collecting basin that was Comte, the 
author discerns three sub-currents in more recent thought: the psycho- 
logical, both normal and abnormal, in which the great names are those of 
Ribot, Binet, and Pierre Janet; the sociological, completely dominated by 
- Durkheim, who saw everything sub specie societatis, and became “the 
only French founder of a philosophical school’; and the nationalistic- 
Catholic, represented by such ardent traditionalists as MM. Maurras, 
Barrés, and Bourget, strange bed-fellows of the preceding thinkers. All 
these otherwise dissimilar heirs of Comte, he holds, resemble one another 
in their fundamentally “negativistic” or anti-metaphysical attitude. It 
was against their allegedly narrow “scientific imperialism” that the two 
schools inspired by Kant and Renouvier directed their revolts. First 
came a galaxy of critics of science, such as Cournot, Henri Poincaré, Mil- 
haud, and Meyerson, who began the undermining of dogmatic empiricism; 
and then a number of followers of Renouvier who sought to establish a 
neo-critical rationalism: Hamelin, Parodi, and notably Brunschvicg. But 
in the eyes of the author these intellectualistic attackers of positivism are 
also essentially negativists. Thus two out of three of his major currents 
turn out to be critical—the positivists, of pre-scientific metaphysics; the 
Kantians, of positivism. Only the third movement goes beyond criticism 
to creativity and synthesis. Here we find Bergson, at once the most per- 
vasively influential and the most isolated among recent French philoso- 
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phers, together with a host of less spectacular personalities: Lachelier, 
Fouillée, Guyau, Boutroux, Lalande, and Le Roy. The second volume 
closes with several rather scattering chapters on the neo-Thomists, Cath- 
olic modernism, Protestantism, the historians of philosophy, and phil- 
osophical instruction in France. 

While M. Benrubi has produced a valuable book of reference for the 
period, its very comprehensiveness makes continuous reading difficult. 
The numerous minor figures tend to obscure those of real importance. 
Aside from the sociologists, social philosophers such as Sorel, Bureau, 
Alain, and Jaurés enter only incidentally, since the author’s main interests 
lie elsewhere. Dealing as it does chiefly with established reputations and 
entrenched doctrines, the work lacks youth and true contemporaneity. 
But perhaps for that, as some have suggested, one would need not two 
stout volumes, but a philosophical ticker-service? 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union COLLEGE 


THE MEANING AND TRUTH OF RELIGION. By Eugene William Lyman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xvit+468. $3.00. 
Once in a while, in the flood of ephemeral literature that pours from 

the presses today, reflecting the interests and controversies of the hour, 
appears a book of more lasting worth, springing from matured conviction. 
Such is this new book of Professor Lyman’s. It is his first work of major 
importance, and, so far as one can see, must also be his last; for he has 
poured into it—as his pupils will all recognize—the sifted results of a life- 
time of thought and teaching. In this reviewer’s opinion, no serious stu- 
dent of the problems of the philosophy of religion can avoid a reckoning 
with it, for at least a generation to come. Successive editions will doubt- 
less bring its main theses into relation with new developments in science, 
philosophy, and politics; but it is unlikely that they will be altered in their 
main lines, since they represent the stable residuum left in a singularly 
open and discriminating mind by many years of candid investigation and 
discussion. These main theses are, briefly: 

Religion, as its history shows, is capable of creative “further develop- 
ment” in the face of new social exigencies, for the meeting of which it 
can provide otherwise inaccessible resources of “Courage, Reason and 
Love.” It is the function of the philosophy of religion to guide religion 
toward the further development which existing social conditions and the 
existing state of knowledge require. Religion may renew itself in our 
time only by a valorous grappling with the great issues of international 
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and inter-class conflict which constitute our central life-problem. But it 
cannot make its distinctive contribution to the solution of these ethical 
and social issues by becoming exclusively ethical and social, itself, nor by 
cutting itself off from its own characteristic traditions. Ethical religion 
must of course lay chief stress upon those elements in religious tradition 
which feed social passion—such, for example, as Hebrew prophetism, the 
Franciscan movement, and Quakerism—but other types of religion are 
not to be regarded as its enemies. There are at least three other great 
types, the mystical, the aesthetic, and the philosophical, all capable of 
“interpenetration” with ethical religion, to its great strengthening and 
enrichment, as actually occurred when the Hebraic and Hellenic tradi- 
tions became merged. Religion can reinforce ethics precisely because its 
field is different: not that of the real alone (science) nor that of the ideal 
alone (ethics, aesthetics), but that of the “underlying relations between 
value and reality.” The supreme principle of ethics is “the fullest de- 
velopment of every human personality through the co-operative creation 
of a world-wide community of persons.’’ That of religion is, ‘the maxi- 
mum of harmonious interaction between the personalities of men and the 
Deepest Reality of the universe” (page 86). 

Since the essence of religion is found in ‘“‘an experience of kinship with 
the Deepest Reality” which supports values, it is evident that one of the 
central distinctive concerns of religion is with the nature of deepest 
reality. The bulk of the book (Parts II and III, pp. 151-456) is accord- 
ingly devoted to a philosophical inquiry into the problems of “Religious 
Knowledge”’ and “Religious Beliefs.” In his theory of knowledge, Pro- 
fessor Lyman contends that religious faith and religious intuition are 
capable of contributing to our insight into ultimate reality, so that the 
field of possible knowledge is not to be limited to the objects dealt with 
by the sciences. Through “total response” and “moral faithfulness to 
tested values,” and through “synthetic,” “perceptive,” and “creative” 
intuitions, the religious man can get a more synoptic view of his world, a 
deeper apprehension of the richness of individual people and things, and 
a more prophetic insight into the way of life than the workaday mind is 
capable of. All such insights are to be integrated, however, with the 
knowledge derived from other independent sources, including science and 
ethics. Both in the field of science, in that of moral values, and in that of 
religious experience, Lyman is a realist. He objects to the idealistic at- 
tempt to confine the validity of science to the knowledge of mere “‘appear- 
ances”’; but he insists that moral and religious experience also, each in its 
characteristic way and within its own limitations, gets beyond appear- 
ance to reality. On this religious realism, then, in the last part of the 
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book, is based a view of the nature of deepest reality which decisively 
parts company with contemporary naturalism and humanism, affirming 
the existence of a “‘cosmic moral will’ which makes for a world-wide com- 
munity of creative personalities. Transcending the world through unity 
with this deep and enduring reality, religious men who concern themselves 
with the ¢ransforming of the existing world can be expected to bring to 
their task much-needed serenity, resiliency, courage, and wisdom. 
Naturalists and humanists will of course disagree with Professor Ly- 
man, but they cannot afford to ignore him. No one can, who values a 
fresh perspective upon the most significant questions that human beings 
have to face. It is to be hoped that all who read may do so in an inquiring 
rather than polemical mood, for such is the spirit in which the book is 


written. 
WALTER MARSHALL HorTON 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION. By John Dewey. New York: Minton, 
Balch & Co., 1931. Pp. vii+334. $5.00. 


Of the eighteen essays comprising this volume, seventeen have previ- 
ously appeared in print. It is a boon to have them together between two 
covers. To judge from the titles alone, one might wonder why they find 
a place in a volume entitled Philosophy and Civilization. The range of 
subject matter is indeed wide. It includes topics concerned with legal 
philosophy, psychology, logic, theories of sense perception, body and 
mind, social theory, freedom, as well as some central philosophical con- 
cepts such as ‘‘Appearing and Appearance.” Yet these several essays are 
no disjecta membra. Each illumines from a fresh perspective the central 
theme of Mr. Dewey’s thinking, and supplies evidence of the extraordi- 
nary fertility and scope of that organizing idea. Critics of pragmatism in 
general and of Mr. Dewey in particular have not seldom urged that an 
instrumental theory of ideas must lead to a neglect of all large speculative 
ideas generated by an imaginative delight in following the impetus of 
significant ideas wheresoever it may lead. The essays here gathered 
disprove that charge so far as Mr. Dewey is concerned. Indeed, he re- 
marks in the opening essay which gives the volume its title, that the chief 
difficulty with American philosophy is just “our lack of imagination in 
generating leading ideas.’’ We suffer from a fear of speculative ideas. We 
are content to live on borrowed ideas, not only in philosophy, but in all 
the larger affairs of social, political and economic life. These ideas are the 
deposits of established habits and institutions, of vested interests. We 
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lack free ideas, expressing the meaning and exigencies of our own life, 
the needs and potentialities of our own situation. The extraordinary and 
thought-provoking aspect of Mr. Dewey’s central theme is just his in- 
sistence that ideas, in order to be something other than echoes of ante- 
cedent habits and interests, in order to be truly speculative, imaginative 
and free, must be reinstated in practice, in life, in all the arts concerned 
with the intelligent control of human nature and its environment. That 
such a demand has more than one meaning, that it may be taken in a 
narrower biological and wholly naturalistic sense, and also in some wider 
sense in which the total and relevant context of ideas is substituted for 
their temporal consequences, is suggested by these essays. But these 
variant, and possibly conflicting, interpretations of the demand that ideas 
be fused with practice instead of being divorced from our concern with 
practical problems, fall here into the background. On either or any inter- 
pretation of what this implies so far as ideas are concerned, what matters 
here is the urgent necessity that active and practical life, especially in the 
domain of social organization and conduct, should be intelligent and re- 
flective. How really momentous and revolutionary is this demand is 
abundantly shown in the penetrating, stimulating, and all too brief anal- 
yses of our contemporary human and social scene which pervade all of 


these essays. 
GEORGE P. ADAMS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHysIcAL REALISM. By Roy Wood Sellars. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 487. 

A philosopher who has already spoken much, speaks again upon the 
same thesis but with new and interesting “operational” variations, and 
more extensive ontological developments. The attempt is made to show 
that with an adequate epistemology most of the traditional riddles of 
philosophy vanish. That this epistemology is critical realism might be 
anticipated, but that it does so readily dispose of these philosophical diffi- 
culties can only be decided after one has followed through the intricacies 
of his discussion. It is, perhaps, a little disconcerting at times to note the 
ease with which some of the age-long difficulties are set aside. There is 
probably much truth in his contention that a sound solution to the episte- 
mological problem is an important stepping stone to the consideration of 
other philosophical problems. Apparently there is no way of getting 
reality other than through the medium of knowledge; it behooves us, 
therefore, to analyze the cognitive situation in order to assure ourselves 
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that what we supposed to be features of reality are not simply aspects of 
the cognitive situation. But it does not seem likely that all philosophical 
problems are epistemological either in their foundations or in their upper 
reaches. Hence one becomes suspicious when he finds problems of ontol- 
ogy and of axiology rather glibly disposed of one after another, all pre- 
sumably upon the grounds of a theory of knowledge whose essential 
claim is that knowing is from the first objective in import and direction. 
In particular one suspects that the ready disposal of problems is not neces- 
sarily an analytic consequence of critical realism. It may even be that in 
the author’s desire to construct a theory of knowledge consonant with 
common sense and justifying the claims of common sense he is tempted to 
meet the difficulties after the pattern of common sense, namely, by a dis- 
inclination to recognize in them anything of a puzzling nature. 

Roughly, the first half of the book is devoted to an exposition of the 
epistemological problem, and the second half to a discussion of the onto- 
logical and axiological consequences. 

The general principles of critical realism are re-expressed in a clear-cut 
and interesting manner. There is, perhaps, even more emphasis than in 
the author’s former books upon the necessity of analyzing the actual 
cognitive experience, as a perceiving, with its structural elements and its 
claims. Such an analysis is bound to reveal the fact that the cognitive 
situation claims to be an interpretation of an external object in terms of 
logical ideas; hence the external object is never existentially given in ex- 
perience, but is cognitively given in the sense that it is interpreted and re- 
vealed. This position retains the agreement with common sense but 
avoids the difficulties of the traditional representative realism, for the 
transcending intent of perception is freely recognized and ideas are not 
looked upon as mental states isolated from a world which they portray. 

From the point of view of this theory, idealism, new realism, pragma- 
tism, and other theories of knowing are critically examined. Knowing is 
shown to manifest levels within this general matrix; there is a pre-cogni- 
tional level of organic attention, a perceptual knowing, and a scientific 
knowing. These all manifest the same structure, yet each supplements the 
lower stages and corrects the distortions found in them. With reference 
to the problem of universals, nominalism is the outcome; it meanings are 
understood operationally as predicates which can be used to disclose the 
qualities of similar particulars, there is no reason to make them into enti- 
ties which possess subsistence or some other type of metaphysical being. 

There are many ontological consequences, of which only a few may be 
noted. The paradoxes and difficulties of the theory of relativity disappear 
when one points out that the time of relativity is a numerical quantity ob- 
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tained by a certain process of measurement, and is not at all to be identi- 
fied with real time as eventness or change. Hence the difficulties of the 
theory of relativity are epistemological and due simply to the fact that the 
measurement operations are based upon simultaneity as determined by 
light signals. One must include the category of substance as among the 
basic metaphysical notions. This conclusion appears a little startling until 
one discovers that substance is used as synonymous with thinghood and 
being; knowledge recognizes being but makes no claim to be being. Space 
and time are examined, certain paradoxes concerning motion, class, time, 
etc., are examined and resolved. Causation is shown to be more than 
regular sequence, and, in fact, to involve a necessity which is of an ex- 
istential sort as opposed to analytic or logical necessity. The mind-body 
problem is discussed and the under-the-hat theory of mind expounded and 
discussed. Consciousness is defined as an event adjectival to the brain. 

The problem of value, to which the author hopes to turn his attention 
in greater detail in the future, is discussed in the last chapter. The solu- 
tion is not subjectivism, nor is it personal or social factualism. Objects 
are evaluated in terms of value-predicates in much the same way that 
they are known in terms of cognitive-predicates. These value-predicates 
are founded on experiences we actually have with the object, either in 
the present or in anticipation. Thus the object is looked upon as some- 
thing which at least could enter into our lives and bring about certain re- 
sults. Hence value-judgments express our sense of the capacity of a thing 
to connect up with our lives in desirable and undesirable ways. But where- 
as cognitional-judgments involve a reference simply to the object which is 
being characterized, value-judgments involve a reference both to the ob- 
ject evaluated and to the individual evaluating. This makes them at the 
same time subjective and objective. 

One awaits with some interest the author’s further pronouncements 


upon questions of value theory. 
A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SHORT BrBLE. AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION. Edited by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed and J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. Pp. x+545. $2.00. 


It would be a safe guess to say that readers of this neatly bound volume 
will do as the reviewer found himself doing; reading the brief editorial 
sketches of the several selected biblical and apocryphal books—arranged 
chronologically according to the latest in biblical scholarship—and skip- 
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ping the main text itself. This probably is putting reverence in the wrong 
place (or, as it would be said in some high places, “putting the word of 
man before the word of God’’); and yet, after having done so, curiously 
enough, one finds himself eager to read the text itself under the light of 
the historians’ candle, which, more probably still, is the very aim of the 
edition. 

It does seem queer not to begin with Genesis and end with Revelation; 
to find a minor prophet introducing the Old Testament (which, of course, 
he did not do); to find the great Apostle to the Gentiles writing to the little 
mission parish in Thessalonica on page one in the New Testament; to find 
Mark following the Pauline epistles and Matthew following Mark; and 
to have substituted for the glorious New Testament climax of the Revela- 
tion the anti-climax of the seemingly insignificant but late epistle to Titus. 
All this, of course, is not ‘‘news” to anyone acquainted with the researches 
of biblical scholars; but chronological order taken seriously by printers and 
binders does convey the serious reality and significance of time and place 
which a reading of monographs has never been able to put across. 

The editors have given excellent, attention-arresting sketches pre- 
ceding each book. The New Testament Apocalypse, for example, is in- 
troduced thus: ‘‘The early Christians lived on a volcano. They prac- 
ticed a religion not recognized by the Roman state, and the government 
might at any time proceed against them.” The letter of James has this 
editorial preface: 

The ancient world was full of preachers. They spoke at street corners or in 
lecture halls, in synagogues or in private houses. The Stoic street-preacher 
would seek to reach and hold his little crowd with easy, animated talk—apos- 
trophe, dialogue, invective, anecdote—urging them to fortitude and self-control, 
and kindling their moral sense. There is so much about preaching in the New 
Testament that it is not strange that at least one of its books is a sermon. The 
ancient preacher was less concerned to present a logical discourse on a single 
theme than he was to help everyone in his little audience to a better life. 


Colossians has this: 


Even while a prisoner at Rome, about 60-62 A.pD., Paul was able to see his 
friends and to consult with them about difficulties in their work. His prison 
thus became almost an office to which various visitors came for counsel and 
help. 


While Jonah is thus introduced: 


The Book of Jonah is a prophetic message in the form of a story. Jonah is 
not its author but its hero. It was told at a time when the Jews were for the 
most part intensely narrow-minded and self-centered. 
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With such send-offs one cannot help being anxious to read the accounts 
themselves. One lesson comes home with compelling force: it is not 
enough merely to read the Bible to understand it—one has to have back- 
ground even to begin to appreciate what it is all about. The old Protes- 
tant principle that the Bible is its best interpreter is a halty one from the 
layman’s viewpoint. We have long been in need of the experts to guide us 
through a collection of books in fact made strangers to us by our apparent 
familiarity with them. 

I cannot help wondering what might have been the history of the 
Christian church had some earlier divines had the historical insight to the 
Scriptures which has come to light in modern times. Suppose, for example, 
Luther had followed in fuller measure the pathway struck out by him in 
the way of criticism; how different would not the course of the Reforma- 
tion currents have run. Surely, he could not have realized, let us say, the 
social setting of Galatians when he wrote his great commentary, nor real- 
ized the fuller implications of those biblical utterances which he helped to 
make “rubber-stamp”’ slogans for subsequent generations. What bicker- 
ings, petty school quarrels, uncharitable human relations, and even in- 
humanities might have been spared the Protestant record if some measure 
of the socio-historical approach to sacred literature had been realized. 
There was altogether too little recognition of the biblical books as reflec- 
tors of social changes, cultural differences, nationalistic struggles, propa- 
gandized enthusiasms, provincialisms, individual opinions, human rival- 
ries, and jealousies—in short, the intensely human side of the picture. The 
impression one gets of the record in its chronological setting is that the 
religious spirit has everywhere had a secular background; the two are not 
so mutually opposed as has been thought; if there is any collective teach- 
ing it is surely this: that the religious spirit should become secularized and 
the secularized religious. Of course, this is not the traditional interpreta- 
tion, and there are isolated passages which can be quoted on the opposite 
side. Nevertheless, it is the kind of emphasis that crops out in the human 
touch of Jesus, the humanity of Paul and the unknown authors; though 
less evident, perhaps, in the apocalyptic writings. 

Would that the subsidizers of the Gideons or other enterprising organi- 
zations might be prevailed upon to contract for and spread among the 
masses such an edition of the Bible as this. Let the people catch some- 
thing of the historical setting of the biblical books and there will be less the 
need to argue for the cultural, ethical, religious, and other values of Bible 
reading. Let them know the truth about Koheleth, the real setting of the 
Hexateuch, facts of composite authorship, interpolations, ecclesiastical 
censorships, e¢ al.; nothing will help more to allay modern doubt as to the 
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worth of biblical material than the truth about that material. Conserva- 
tives who will raise a cry against shorter bibles will do well to remember 
their church fathers who used their postils with more commentary notes 
than texts and followed a church-year series of texts with striking omis- 
sions of inspired sources. The shorter bible is nothing at all new; the great 
Protestant catechism-makers used the scissors, without a hurt conscience. 

The text of this edition follows that published in 1931. What one re- 
viewer said of that edition is here underscored: “It is curious the psy- 
chological effect this modern dress has upon one’s reading. The contents 
seem new and fresh even to me, familiar as I am with the text.”’ Prose 
is printed as prose; poetry as poetry; section heads sum up what follows; 
verse and chapter numbers are where they belong; out there on the margin 
away from the sentences. The book is bound as an ordinary book and 
this is not without its strong psychological effect. One is not overawed by 
the mystic smell of cowhide nor with touch-me-not paper and gilt edges. 
The thing looks human, reads human, is human, and by that token—as 
the editors may wish to have it—is divinity disclosed. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


THE UNIQUENESS OF MAN, “‘University of California Publications in Phi- 
losophy,” Vol. XVI, No. 1. By Walter Goodnow Everett. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1932. Pp. 27. $0.30. 

Man has been known to boast of his uniqueness. Very likely the mo- 
ments of first acknowledgment were ecstatic. But he has repented sorely 
of his insight. For uniqueness has one very dismal synonym, namely, iso- 
lation: dismal at least for man, who finds himself an infinitely small speck 
confronting an enormous and unsympathetic universe. 

Bliss and ignorance have both fled: ignorance beyond recall, but per- 
haps not bliss. At any rate man has not failed of attractive offers. He has 
in fact not infrequently offered the most that he possesses, namely, his 
peculiarly human values. He has not blushed—or perhaps he has a little 
—to sacrifice the soul of him. Chameleon-like he has sought one-ness 
with his physical environment—literally physical. In other words he has 
gone romantic and primitive, following, in an earlier age, Zeno the stoic, 
more lately Rousseau and recently Tolstoi and Mahatma Ghandi. (The 
titled dairy-maids in the gardens of Versailles furnish the most colorful 
episode in the movement.) 

More commonly, however, man has gone religious and idealistic. He 
has sought “to endow external nature with the qualities of human nature 
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in some magnified form, and thus to enjoy a higher kinship, a cosmic 
companionship, that would banish the isolation of terrestrial existence, 
and in some degree support and guarantee (his) human values.’’ Often he 
has here met with success, the chief proviso being faith, simple and hence 
strong—naiveté spells the power of religion. But a defeating element 
lurks in the situation. So long as mind at least glimmers, just so long is 
the existence of evil a peril to faith. And the status quo once lost is rarely 
regained. Rationalization, of course, is a clever repair-man; and indeed a 
patched-up Humpty Dumpty is put back on the wall, but he is no longer 
the fine fellow he was. Nor are the values of idealisms and theologies the 
human values whose drastic demarcation initiated the religious quest. 
Idealism and theology save and immortalize something but not man. 
And thus this way too, the religious way, martyrs man in order to save 
him. 

Enemies are most dangerous, dangers most fully realized, when fled 
from. Opposed, they uncover their bluff. So why flee? And why, asks 
Everett, must man try to escape his autonomy? Why not admit it, even 
welcome it? In short, why not be a naturalist? To be sure, it is generally 
thought that values shrivel at the touch of the naturalist. But Everett 
denies the implication: values are neither so tender and pure, nor natural- 
ists so tough and tainted. 

What Everett translates in terms of a flight from isolation is just one 
more exhibit of excitement over the so-called higher values. For Everett, 
and likewise for the romanticists and idealists, the prod is the dual fact 
of the presence and the inefficiency of ideals. Strange things these and 
irritating, as satanic in one sense as angelic in another. For they do not 
compel conduct yet neither do they hold aloof. In the very moment of 
their helplessness they stab us—conscience flattens the relish of sin. 
Somehow they awaken fealty but the grounds of their authority are se- 
curely hidden from the minds of most honest inquirers. And the dilemma 
is more than academic. 

Everett’s help is not great. He is sharp against the romanticists for 
forsaking what he values so highly. But, of course, he begs the question. 
He attacks the idealists in their weakest places; nevertheless they have 
one possible shield against a mortal blow, namely, that idealism, how- 
ever faulty, is perhaps the least of evils. Idealists have assumed that 
effectuation of ideals implied their validation. They may be right. To be 
sure Everett’s theory of structurally differentiated levels may be con- 
strued as a species of validation; but at once the question arises whether 
validation does not imply, as per tradition, divinity and purposiveness. 

This matter of implementation is crucial. It is much more important 
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than the task often undertaken, ostensibly at least, of evaluating ideals. 
For evaluation runs a good circle back to the values with which it started. 
Moreover, however much difference there may be in overt conduct, 
ideals, that is, the deeper ones, are much alike everywhere; and the reason 
why varying conduct arises from similar ideals is simply that ideals are 
differentially followed in the actual world. 

It may, I think, be truly remarked that ideals are efficacious in propor- 
tion as they are felt to be important. Movements felt important are car- 
ried to completion, worlds felt important are built: decadence means 
“nothing is important,’’—such is the testimony of history. And the 
question precisely is, can naturalism win for values a sense of importance? 
Everett asserts that it can, but withholds the proof. And the issue is still 
wide open. This is especially so since the critical attitude, more often than 
not, seems to destroy its object’s importance, and since naturalism, if only 
by virtue of its opposition to movements containing a large ingredient of 


faith, has seemed congenial to the critical attitude. 
L. M. PAPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


LABOR RELATIONS UNDER THE RECOVERY Act. By Ordway Tead and Henry C. 

Metcalf. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xii+259. 

Though written before the clarification of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act through interpretations and compromises had begun, this book attempts to 
afford practical guidance to trade associations and employers in dealing with 
their labor relations under the Act itself. The attempt is not as hazardous as it 
sounds. The authors have long been known for careful studies, liberally in- 
formed, of the relations between management and labor. The third complete 
revision of their text, Personnel Administration: Its Principles and Practice, was 
issuing from the press as the NRA was taking form. They have drawn upon 
their wide acquaintance with both the theory and the practice of various forms 
of collective bargaining. 

The present volume leaves undiscussed no available form of meeting the de- 
mand of the national government that collective bargaining be everywhere 
recognized in industrial relations. Company unions are explained and evaluated. 
The difficulties and advantages of labor unions as a form of collective bargaining 
are set forth. The few previous efforts in this country at joint conference on an 
industry-wide basis are also searched for fruitful clues as to the way ahead. 

There are two major assumptions underlying the book: the first, that past 
experience in labor relations can be made fruitful for future improvement under 
a new set-up; the second, that our industrial life should be organized and pro- 
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moted in the spirit of democracy which our political life has historically illus- 
trated. There is obvious satisfaction that collective bargaining has now authori- 
tative support; and this satisfaction is informed by what experience has taught 
the authors as to the industrial efficiency of the democratic principle. The text 


of the Recovery Act is conveniently placed in an Appendix. 
3 


THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE OF JUDICIAL SUPREMACY. (2d ed., revised and en- 
larged.) By Charles Grove Haines. (‘‘Publications of the University of 
California at Los Angeles in Social Sciences,” Vol. I.) Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1932. Pp. xviiit+-705. $6.00. 

It is a matter of congratulation for the University of California at Los 
Angeles that the revised edition of this important work introduces its ‘Social 
Science Series.” Since 1914, the date of the first edition, Professor Haines’s 
work has furnished the best reasoned exposition of the American theory and 
practice of judicial supremacy. A happy combination of philosophic insight and 
legal learning enabled the author to orient the doctrine in the ideologies of the 
past; a historical sagacity enabled him to trace its history following adoption and 
institutionalization, through the vicissitudes of our national growth. Nor were 
the critics forgotten. Above all, the meaning of the supremacy from the liberal 
point of view was kept to the fore. 

But the present revision is projected against a world more changed than the 
short period of eighteen years easily suggests. The war and the peace have 
quickened consideration of the American theory in foreign countries. Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany adopted the theory of judicial supremacy; other 
countries have agitated for it; and America made it an important issue in the 
national election of 1924. Cognizant of the projection of the doctrine into the 
forefront of ‘‘modern constitutionalism,’’ Professor Haines here takes stock of 
scholarly contributions recently made as well as of changes in the world so re- 
cently recorded, and gives us a definitive statement of the morphology, the oc- 
casion, the triumph, and the history of this most distinctive American contribu- 


tion to the theory and the practice of modern statecraft. 
T. V.S. 


THE CHALLENGE OF Europe. By Sherwood Eddy. London: Allen and Unwin, 

1933. Pp. 335. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s travels in many lands give color to this summary of the 
situation in different European countries, as it was in 1932. The statistical and 
other facts, useful for an estimate of the countries, are given, as well as many 
shrewd judgments on the characteristics of each people. The note on snobbery 
in Great Britain shows that Mr. Eddy is well able to pierce below superficial 
forms of politics. But in speaking of Great Britain, Mr. Eddy is compelled to 
deal with the Empire, and the problems of the Empire are not European. The 
situation in the whole world is changing. Mr. Eddy is addressing America be- 
cause of the problems put before her by the European nations. But are we not 
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all facing an unprecedented and an unforeseen crisis in culture, as well as in 
politics and economics? The issues in social life today are fundamentally moral. 
What is in doubt is not how to do anything but what is worth doing. 


CDaB: 


Tue UNITED STATES OF EUROPE AND OTHER Essays. By Sir Arthur Salter. 

London: Allen and Unwin, 1933. Pp. 303. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a valuable collection of notes made by Sir Arthur Salter during his 
service on the Secretariat of the League of Nations at Geneva. The notes serve 
as an indication of the growth of experience in the actual conduct of internation- 
al affairs. The author’s opinions are not the same in the earlier essays of 1919 as 
they are in the later essays of 1931. But the very change of opinion, as circum- 
stances changed, is of first-rate importance for the student. Too much of the 
theory of international affairs is static. It is the old attempt to fit a particular 
system of terms and ideas on to a very new area of experience. The contact with 
actual difficulties and tasks to be performed is a corrective: and this Sir Arthur’s 
book provides. He deals with the structure of the League, with economic inter- 
national problems, and with disarmament. Useful notes are added by the editor, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, in order that the situation to which each essay refers may 


be better understood. 
Co Dos: 


SACRAMENTS OF SIMPLE FoLk. By R. R. Marrett. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1933. Pp. 229. ros. net. 

If it did not sound sentimental, it might be said that this is a beautiful book, 
so great is the relief to a reader of many books when he finds one written by an 
“educated” man! So rare is that quality which is indicated in the subtler sense 
of the word ‘‘educated”’! This book is a continuation of the theme followed in 
Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion. The author now discusses the 
ceremonies by which simple folk give sacredness to such acts as eating, fighting, 
ruling, and dying. Or perhaps one ought to say that these are the ways by which 
they find sacredness in common things. As a study in moral perceptiveness this 
book might help the student of moral philosophy to be less “‘superior.’”’ Dr. 
Marrett has wit. For example, he says that there are theorists ‘“‘who fall back 
on instinct, that last refuge of the psychologically destitute”; and others who 
use ‘‘none too well authenticated parallels from the social habits of gorillas, with 
whom they are not likely to have been in personal contact.”” The great learning 
which lies behind the interpretation of savage ceremonies is nowhere obtruded, 
but the reader feels that the generosity of the interpretation offered is based 
upon a candid review of the facts, not upon an empty sentiment. The various 
forms of our own social custom, both eating together and dying alone, are here 
in their earliest development. The principle of interpretation is an understand- 
ing of contemporary social life, which many anthropologists lack. And the value 
of Dr. Marrett’s study is not simply in the advance it makes in anthropology, 
but in the hints and suggestions which illuminate the social problems of today. 
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For example, on the question of physical and spiritual health—‘‘the votaries of 
medical science are at least united in one communion On the other hand, 
the churches are a babel of confused voices.” And again “‘it is fatally easy to 
cultivate a private other-worldliness as a palliative for a self-indulgent indis- 


position to endeavour to render public service here and now.” 
cS ®. B. 


Le Dieu vE Bercson. By Emile Rideau. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1932. 

Pp. 138. Fr. 12. 

Professor Rideau has attempted to evaluate the philosophy of Bergson, and 
particularly its religious aspects, from the viewpoint of orthodox Catholicism. 
As a result he has come to believe that Bergson’s most conspicuous service to 
philosophy must be sought for in his whole-hearted emphasis on the pre-emi- 
nent value of the spirit of freedom. But the anti-intellectualism of Bergson, 
which our author believes grossly exaggerated by a great many of his interpre- 
ters, is also of a distinct and positive value to a religious mind, since its sharp 
distinction between matter and spirit is in harmony with the most basic require- 
ments of the Christian faith. And then again, Professor Rideau points out, it 
may also be noticed that the problem of God becomes an essentially religious 
problem for Bergson, particularly in his latest work, where the value and im- 
portance of Christian mysticism for the solution of all the relevant problems 
receives its due recognition. The conception of God that thus emerges out of 
Bergson’s philosophy is thus that of a God who both needs and is needed by 
man, simply because he himself is an incarnation of love. The universe thus is 
revealed, in accordance with Christian teaching, to be but the visible and 


tangible aspect of the divine love itself. 
SVEN NILSON 


Les RAPPORTS DE LA MATIERE ET DE L’ESPRIT DANS LE BERGSONISME. By 

Emile Rideau. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 184. Fr. 20. 

The author himself refers to this latest study of Bergson’s philosophy as 
“a dialectical reconstruction,” in which a study of the historical development of 
Bergsonism is supplemented by a presentation of its ‘‘static reality.”’ It is to 
the latter phase of his work that this reviewer prefers to call the attention of its 
prospective readers, as Professor Rideau, on the whole, seems to have succeeded 
somewhat better in his presentation of the spirit of Bergsonism than he has done 
in his account of its growth. 

The philosophy of Bergson is, according to him, not so much a philosophical 
method as a world-view; a philosophy of labor in which man is exalted to the 
final cause of the universe, which itself is but the visible expression of God’s 
need of man and his love for him. Professor Rideau also takes pains to show that 
the anti-intellectual or anti-rational strain in Bergson’s philosophy is far less 
pronounced than a superficial study of his works might lead one to suppose. 
Intelligence and intuition must, according to him, be taken as mutually supple- 
mentary, rather than as fundamentally opposed to one another. Among Profes- 
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sor Rideau’s other ideas, one may perhaps also call attention to his suggestion 
that any future development of Bergson’s philosophy calls for a revision of 
Bergon’s time-concept in the light of the theory of relativity. 

SvEN NILSON 


REPUBLICAN RELIGION: THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE CULT OF 
Reason. By G. Adolf Koch. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1933. Pp. xvi 
+334. $3.00. 

This is the first thorough study of a school of American thought which flour- 
ished especially during the latter part of the eighteenth century. Without at- 
tempting to prove that the deist movement in the East had a wide effect upon 
philosophic trends subsequently, the author does prove that the movement 
was an important and in some ways a brilliant one while it lasted. At least to 
such extent does the historian of American philosophy need to bring this book 
to his attention. 

The rise of deism in this country is traced by Dr. Koch to several causes— 
among others, the influence of Britain and France; modifications of the Puritan’s 
stern mode of life; the spirit of republicanism induced by the American Revolu- 
tion. He establishes, therefore, that early deism was integrally related to its 
political and economic, as well as its intellectual, setting; and he continues this 
interpretation through to Unitarianism and ‘‘the triumph of fidelity”’ once more. 
It is an interpretation especially appropriate because of deism’s influence upon 
lay communities through the establishment of societies, meeting-houses, periodi- 
cals. 

Philosophers, however, will doubtless be more interested in several deists 
whose views would be known today, except for Mr. Koch’s careful study of 
them, hardly at all. The most active of these was the blind and impoverished 
Elihu Palmer, who, devoting most of his life to attack upon orthodox religions 
and exposition of his own radical one, became truly a martyr to the movement. 
Palmer accepts belief in one supreme deity, but his emphasis is all upon the ra- 
tionality of man. He attributes immorality to ignorance and corrupt institu- 
tions, the removal of which will result, with the help of education, in a democrat- 
ic millennium. Mr. Koch gives a chapter also to the revolutionist, Ethan Allen: 
his adventures in freethinking were devoted principally to what has been said 
to be the first formal attack in America upon Christianity. But Allen, too, has a 
positive philosophy treating of God, freedom, immortality, and centering about 
man’s moral rectitude as harmonious with the laws of nature. 

Probably the most criginal of these deists, as the author presents them, is John 
Stewart. A world-traveler, Stewart came to appreciate the similarities of various 
great religions; and he developed, besides tremendous conceit, a cosmopolitan 
and rationalistic point of view quite extraordinary for such a time and place as 
colonial America. More explicitly than his fellow-liberals, he finds human per- 
fectibility in individual rather than socia] experience. ‘‘Self is God,” says Stew- 
art, and he proceeds to systematize his ideas into a kind of oriental material- 
ism which is at times rather beautiful as well as sage. 
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Paine, Franklin, and Jefferson are discussed briefly where their activities 
overlap with the precise movement Mr. Koch wishes to study. Also described 
are several ‘‘respectable deists,’’ among whom Ebenezer Gay and William Bent- 
ley may strike the reader as having the most unusual religio-philosophic ideas. 
Mr. Koch writes with a sense of the dramatic, and a touch of humor. 


THEODORE B. BRAMELD 


THE THREE EsTATES IN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LITERATURE. By Ruth 
Mohl. (“Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture.”) New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. xit+425. $4.50. 
To the subject of the relations between political theory and literature, which 

has recently begun to attract attention, Miss Mohl has made a useful contribu- 

tion. She has collected and analyzed the treatments of the structure of society in 
medieval and early modern literature. After giving historical descriptions of the 
works on this subject in the continental languages and English, the author dis- 
cusses the literary devices employed and the philosophy of politics reflected in 
these writings. Teachings on the origin of the estates and their various charac- 
teristics are explained, and the thinking on the subject of the duties and faults 
of each class is set forth at length. Though Miss Mohl has included in her treat- 
ment many works which divide society into more estates than three, the volume 
has gained rather than suffered by this somewhat illogical procedure. It should 
serve to remind the reader that, in spite of the title, the medieval concept of 
social organization was not a wholly uniform one. 

M. M. KNAPPEN 


PouiticA METHODICE DicEsta. By Johannes Althusius. Edited with an In- 
troduction by Carl Joachim Friedrich. (‘Harvard Political Classics,” Vol. 
II.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. cxxxix+435. $6.00. 
Professor Friedrich has given us a very thorough treatment of the Politica of 

John Althaus, or Althusius, the German legal scholar of the early seventeenth 

century. With the exception of a few redundant and unimportant passages the 

entire text of the third and most complete edition is set forth, and twenty-one 
hitherto unpublished letters of the author are also included in the volume. The 

Introduction covers the life, literary background, and fundamental ideas of the 

theorist. 

The great Gierke considered Althusius of outstanding importance for the 
development of the theory of natural rights, but saw in his state only a network 
of private contractual obligations. In his Introduction the editor corrects these 
errors. He freely admits that the work is more important as a systematic presen- 
tation of the contemporary Calvinistic burgher political theory than for the 
originality of its ideas. He also points out that the fundamental concept of 
Althusius is not that of contract, but the idea of the “symbiotic” structure of 
society, which sees in it an association of organic groups combining in the great- 
er whole. The wisdom of the editor’s accepting so whole-heartedly Weber’s 
thesis on the relationship of Calvinism to capitalism may be doubted, but that 


is a minor point in a fine piece of work. 
M. M. KNAPPEN 
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A LETTER OF RESOLUTION CONCERNING ORIGEN AND THE CHIEF OF His OPIN- 
10NS. By George Rust. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 
135. $2.25. 

A facsimile reproduced from a copy (edition, 1661) in the McAlpin Collection 
in the Union Theological Seminary. In an altogether too brief introduction, 
Marjorie H. Nicolson, the editor, calls this one of the most significant of a group 
of seventeenth-century theological tracts. George Rust, the author, later be- 
came bishop; the beok appeared anonymously. The discussion on Origen re- 
volves about five questions: traditional opinion of his character and of his doc- 
trine; teachings; arguments supporting the teachings; counter-arguments and 


Origen’s supposed way of meeting them. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF MATHEMATICS. By Arthur F. Bentley. Bloomington: 

Principia Press, Inc., 1932. Pp. 315. 

A mathematician attempts to purify the language of mathematics and the 
system of language in which mathematics is embedded by the application of the 
principle of consistency. This principle, which is essentially opposed to the prin- 
ciple of everyday language (v?z., the principle of ‘‘pointing”’), enables one to re- 
ject the implicit and explicit realisms associated with the notion of the infinite, 


mathematical unity, the null class, etc. 
A. C. BENJAMIN 


STRAIGHT AND CROOKED THINKING. By R. H. Thouless. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1932. Pp. 261. $2.00. 


The author of this little study in fallacies is director of the department of 
psychology in Glasgow University. The book is addressed to “all who have 
ever muffed an argument, committed fallacies, succumbed to vagueness, trotted 
out prejudices, crawled along ruts, or fallen into tabloid thinking,” and it makes 
good supplementary reading for the first fortnight of an elementary logic course. 
The chapters on tricks of suggestion, tabloid thinking, pitfalls in analogy, 
vagueness and prejudice, etc, contain considerable plausible material. To cap 
these, the author has added two Appendices. The first is a description of thirty- 
four “tricks whereby men are misled in argument,” which beats the chapter on 
fallacies in most logic texts. The second is a rather realistic conversation be- 
tween a business man, a professor, and a clergyman on current topics, in the 
course of which the said “tricks” are shown in action. There is something of a 
reproach to the writers of logic texts in the fact that this sort of thing should be 
done by psychologists: although the study of fallacies is admittedly a minor 
and introductory phase of logic, there is every reason for insisting that it is a 


phase of logic, and for making a respectable job of it. 
ALBUREY CASTELL 


Sex LiFe AND Sex Etuics. By René Guyon. Translated by J. C. and S. 
Flugel. London: John Lane, 1933. Pp. 386. 15s. net. 


A notice is prefixed to the title-page of this book to the effect that its “‘sale is 
strictly limited to members of the medical profession, psycho-analysts and such 
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adults as may have a definite position in the field of physiological, psychological 
or social research.”” This limitation may be necessary because of some obsolete 
legal provisions, but it is difficult to see how such a book could do any harm to 
anyone who was not half-witted. The argument of the author is important for a 
reconsideration of certain traditional conceptions in ethics. He makes use of 
Freud’s analysis, but he is aware that the difficulties Freud discovered in pa- 
tients may be due less to the defects of those patients than to defects in the 
social conventions to which they have to adhere. Much of the book is concerned 
with physiological analysis of the two very different aspects of the sex impulse— 
the pleasure-seeking aspect and that concerned with reproduction. Taboo and 
certain existing forms of disgust or distaste are analyzed, and their sources 
traced. The moral problems involved are referred to; but the author does not 
seem to give enough weight to the social grounds, in actual experience, for certain 
conventions and “controls.” It may be true, as he says, that the traditional 
conventions are becoming obsolete and ineffectual. But it would not follow, as 
he seems to imply, that all conventions are unnatural or artificial. Some con- 
ventions are natural to society and the life of man in society. The value of the 
book, however, is in the analysis of facts which it provides. The philosophical 
problem of the “‘values” aimed at in any structure of custom would have to take 
account of such facts; and probably most ethical theories are still unconsciously 
affected by obsolete psychology. Naturally all books dealing with the sex im- 
pulse have the tone of a protest or a grievance. The fear of plain speaking on 
such subjects still prevents even philosophers from looking at the facts. But 
clearly the obscurantism of our tradition does not justify a complete disregard 
of reticence—and M. Guyon’s book, although candid, does not seem likely to be 


too disturbing for educated readers! 
C. D. B. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS AND ITs TREATMENT. By A. A. Roback. Cambridge, 

Massachusetts: Sci-Art Publishers, 1933. Pp. 122. $1.50. 

The publishers announce on the jacket that this is the first scientific book on 
self-consciousness. (Publishers seem unaffected by the topic at hand.) It is, 
rather, a theoretical and popular discussion by one who confesses intense experi- 
ences of embarrassment and who has been trying to understand the psychologi- 
cal mechanisms involved in terms of conflicting psychological theories and who 
has had clinical experience in dealing with its cure both in himself and in others. 
It is the kind of book that will be read through: for in it the reader will see 
himself as in a mirror. 

Let me merely suggest the contents: there is a dearth of treatment of this 
subject by competent psychologists; questionnaires show that 37 per cent of 
folk in a university extension class confessed to self-consciousness as a handicap; 
there are varieties of self-consciousness; it is a condition of mind peculiar to 
imaginative persons; the introvert is more susceptible; some of the world’s 
greatest geniuses have been bothered by extreme bashfulness; there is a stratifi- 
cation of causes, some constitutional, some environmental, some long-term con- 
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ditionings and some momentary; when ambition is high and achievement low 
self-consciousness appears as lack of self-confidence; if one had faith in one’s 
message one would tend to overcome the malady; Coué’s emphasis upon imagi- 
nation as a cure is not as effective as the deliberate attempt of the will; the in- 
trovert must, at his own inconvenience, take the bull by the horns and mix with 
others; the handicaps of self-consciousness in daily life are enormous and should 


become a part of professional vocational study. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


LivinG ISSUES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By C. A. Anderson Scott. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
Pp. xii+192. $1.75. 

There ought to be some way in which it could be required of ultra-conserva- 
tive, traditionally-minded Christian leaders to read certain books. This book 
would be on the required reading list. I am thinking particularly of such groups 
as make much of the theology of Paul and certain typical theories as to his teach- 
ing. They will be shocked to learn from a carefully worked-out thesis in this 
book that there is no good reason for supposing that Paul held the substitution- 
ary or expiatory theory of the atonement; that the curious fact is that the word 
“atonement” does not occur in any of Paul’s epistles (nor in the New Testament 
at all); that the Pauline use of the term “sacrifice” throws no light upon the 
character of that sacrifice; that linking Paul to the Levitical system—thus ex- 
plaining by analogy the Pauline interpretation of reconciliation—is highly eise- 
getical; that Paul’s reference to “blood” is rather a testimony to an acquaintance 
with Jesus’ death and the circumstances surrounding it by one who was a con- 
temporary, than an inferential reference to the Levitical practice of blood-sacri- 
fice; that theology under the influence of Augustine, Luther, and Calvin has 
given a mistaken conception of Paul’s theory of salvation by its undue emphasis 
upon the doctrine of justification. An exceedingly fine chapter is given over to 
the mystical factor in the Pauline doctrine of salvation, in which discussion the 
term “mysticism” is carefully defined. The mysticism involved is not that of 
a method; it is a result—a relationship of personalities independent of physical 
contact. There are several usages of the term “faith” in Paul (rarely is it used 
to mean belief in a proposition or a fact) ; mystical union is for Paul the necessary 
condition of the experience of salvation. 

The author goes on to speak of the riddle of the Fourth Gospel and renders 
an estimate of Christ that is glowing and fresh; any intellectual appraisal is 
secondary to a personal appeal. I am surprised to find no reference to F. C. 
Porter’s scholarly volume, The Mind of Christ in Paul, which covers some of the 
same material as is covered in the early chapters where other references are 
given. 

The ethical teachings of Jesus are summed up by the author as follows: 
“Do not stand on your rights” and “Do more than your duties.” The substance 
of the book was first presented as lectures before groups at the University of 


London, at Oxford, and at Aberdeen. 
VERGILIUS FERM 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY. By D. Miall Edwards. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1932; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xv+367. $3.00. 
Simmered down to the pith, this book presents a philosophical apologetic for 

Christian theism. One senses the conclusion very near the beginning. The first 
part is given over toa metaphysics of reality in which an idealism akin to the 
theistic pluralism of James Ward is defended against the background of a criti- 
cal discussion of other idealistic systems and of philosophical naturalism. Cer- 
tain expository sections read like an introductory text in philosophy; other sec- 
tions relating to religious philosophy and theology presuppose a fairly wide 
acquaintance with relevant literature. The concluding chapters, on Christology 
and on the doctrine of the Trinity, are so detailed in their treatment, both his- 
torically and critically, that one entertains the suspicion that they are papers 
prepared for a theological society and printed here as a publication opportunity 
rather than as integral sections of a book which patently aspires to be an intro- 
ductory text in the philosophy of the Christian religion. However, in fairness to 
the author we recall his thesis, which to some degree may allay such suspicion— 
since it is maintained that Jesus is revelatory of God, since a Christology be- 
comes the illuminating factor in theology, and since theology and religion are 
integral parts of metaphysics (defended earlier in the book), and hence a Chris- 
tology is important for metaphysics, the author may feel justified in giving de- 
tailed examination to traditional theories as to the nature of Christ and as to the 
nature and function of a trinitarian God. 

I find nothing in this book that is especially original. The author shows 
throughout his dependence upon authorities; the discussion moves on the plane 
of sorting this idea and that man from other ideas and other men; a conserva- 
tive, “middle-of-the-road” viewpoint is hewn out. The result is that we have a 
text on Christian religious philosophy which might well be acceptable and even 
welcome to any conservative (though non-fundamentalistic) denominational 
college or seminary. The above is set down as in no way disparaging, but as a 
descriptive characterization of the general viewpoint and tenor of the whole 
treatment. 

Idealism is defined as being realistic enough to permit the existence of a non- 
mental world; but this world is dependent fundamentally upon a reality which is 
spiritual and which is (whatever more) at least personal. The principle of ‘the 
higher anthropomorphism”’ is employed, by which is meant that whatever the 
world is, it is at least as much fundamentally as its highest expressions: hence a 
personalistic idealism, hence an anthropomorphism elevated by a Christomor- 
phism; hence theism; hence a metaphysics touched by a Christological theology. 
Rudolph Otto is made out to hold the key interpretation as to the nature of the 
religious experience, though the author would revise his interpretation some- 
what. There are four primary value experiences which are revelatory of the 
nature of reality: the good, the true, the beautiful, and the holy, the latter being 
a compound which includes, unifies, permeates, and conserves all the other val- 
ues of life and which is the very heart of religious feeling. The category of the 
holy is the value of values and marks not only the characteristic feature of the 
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religious response but furnishes the peculiar contribution of religion to philos- 
ophy and metaphysics. The experience of the holy always leaves an element of 
mystery; we can never overcome that. There is mystery about the doctrine of 
the Trinity which has not been adequately described by patristic and medieval 
theologians with their nicely woven (and now outworn) metaphysics. Even a 
Christology will not be without elements of mystery to the religious mind. There 
is mystery in the face of evil and the problem remains unsolved. God’s self- 
limitation and high purposes are the best apologetic for a theodicy. Barthianism 
conflicts with a healthy-minded type of religion with its emphasis upon man’s 
impotence and deity’s transcendence. Both immanence and transcendence char- 
acterize a satisfactory theology. Reality is both one and many; the world is an 
organism, a teleological whole. There is a hierarchy of grades: God is not a 


nisus but the creator, sustainer, director. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


RELIGION Topay. Edited by A. L. Swift, Jr. New York: Whittlesey House, 

1933. Pp. xvi+ 300. $2.50. 

In the form of popular address some fourteen individuals of different persua- 
sions and households here give their estimate of religion as a “challenging” (an 
abominable word) enigma today. Morris Cohen is the Bertrand Russell of the 
group; his chapter is easily the most conspicuous essay of the whole lot. The 
human horrors involved in religious history are laid bare to convince the lay 
reader that a defensible morality is no necessary implication of the religious 
spirit. The dark side of religion needs to come to literary light and there are 
plenty of data to set it forth. Charles Ferguson of Confusion of Tongues fame 
writes in his usual brilliant style of some modern religious isms. John A. Ryan 
asserts that political democracy is not the direct outcome of Protestantism; 
there is some ground for believing that the Declaration of Independence may 
have been influenced by certain Catholic writers. Catholicism has no official 
political theory or political polity (it is maintained); Catholicism deals with 
fundamental ends rather than expedient means. G. G. Atkins presents an ap- 
praisal of living religions. Psychical research and kindred themes are defended 
by Hornell Hart. The editor, A. L. Swift, summarizes the various well-known 
views on primitive religion and presents the sociological picture of religion. He 
defends its institutional expression. And so does Bishop McConnell (in a very 
sane way). Niebuhr contrasts proletarian and middle-class religions, with 
characteristic Niebuhrian doctrines cropping out as by-products of the con- 
trast. John Haynes Holmes dogmatizes about the future of religion in an essay 
which I recall having read somewhere before. And their are other essays. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


Wuat CAN WE BELIEVE? By James G. Gilkey. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933. Pp. xi+164. $1.50. 
Should a sincere skeptic of the lay class desire to overcome his skepticism by 
a kind of faith that would meet genuine difficulties he will gain little help from a 
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preacher who knows little about such skepticism. The two are too far part. The 
author of this short volume (minister in a Springfield, Massachusetts, Congre- 
gational church) plainly shows that he knows skepticism from the inside; his 
hand seems reached out in this book—and with refreshing sincerity—to those 
who would like to march in the direction in which Christian faith is said to be 
moving, without shocking their intellectual sensibilities at all. The result is 
what he calls the faith of the New Protestantism—a faith that is quite incom- 
parable with the glamour of the Protestant theological systems but which con- 
tains enough of fundamentals to warrant (as he claims) the classification of 
Christian. It would not be difficult to believe in the kind of God he presents; 
nor to concede the reasonableness of the theory of human suffering offered; nor 
to believe in the efficacy of prayer as inner change motivated by psychological 
laws grounded in a Someone-Else; nor to pay homage to the Unitarian Jesus. 


The title of the book is no misnomer. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS EpucaTION. Edited by J. M. Price. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xi+489. $2.25. 

Of composite authorship, this college text is what it says: plain enough to be 
understandable (frequently too elementary for college grade) and comprehensive 
enough to cover the field. Acquaintance with relevant literature is abundantly 
in evidence; the whole treatment is marked by the announced motive to ‘‘send 
the individual back to his church to give his very best as a volunteer or voca- 
tional worker.” Sponsors of the book are Southern Baptist teachers of bible and 


religious education; conservative and uncritical utterances in theological matters 
abound; the Bible is quoted in proof-text fashion, often quite indiscriminately. 
The section heads are often quite arbitrary and unbecoming (if not amusing). 
The book undoubtedly is useful to groups who would like to move forward with 
certain recent educational and psychological dicta without bringing disturbance 
to theological ideas and the ecclesiastical cultus. 


VERGILIUS FERM 


THE CAREER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS. By W. B. Denny. New York: 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1933. Pp. xv-+466. 

Frankly, I do not find in this outline of the life of Jesus and interpretation of 
the meaning of Christianity anything that is particularly commendable; much 
of the material is puerile. The book might serve a hoi polloi bible class, though 
I am sure the reading list appended to each sketchy chapter is quite beyond the 
reach of those to whom the text is leveled. Some statements reveal a lack of 
philosophical discrimination; there seems to be insufficient grasp of fundamental 
ideas in religious philosophy. The whole thing is quite amateurish; there is 


much religious romanticizing. 
VERGILIUS FERM 
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ALEXANDER, S. Beauty and Other Forms of Value. London: Macmillan, 1933. 10s. 
6d. net. 
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lina Press, 1933. Pp. xiii+526. $3.50. 
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scription of social processes. An individualistic hypothesis worked through social proc- 
esses. To be reviewed. 
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65. $1.25. 
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Lenin. 
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Harper & Bros., 1933. Pp. ix+347. $3.50. 

Projection, upon a background of religious concepts, of a philosophy of life which is 
romantic and mystical if not religious. To be reviewed. 

CONGER, GEORGE PERRIGO. The Horizons of Thought. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. x +367. $5.00. 

A detailed vi lication of the author’s metaphysical hypotheses to logical and epis- 
temological problems. To be reviewed. 
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A philosophical interpretation of the socio-political forces of last century. To be re- 
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viewed. 
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John Lane, 1933. Pp. 386. 15s. net. 

A study of the physiology and psychology of sex. Reviewed in this issue. 

Harnes, CHARLES Grove. The American Doctrine of Judicial Supremacy. (2d ed., 
revised and enlarged.) (‘Publications of the University of California at Los Angeles 
in Social Sciences,” Vol. I). Berkeley: University of California Press, 1932. Pp. 
XvViii+705. $6.00. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Hatt, Girapys M. Prostitution: A Survey and a Challenge. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

Hicks, GRANVILLE. The Great Tradition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. x+ 
317. $2.50. 

A Marxist interpretation of American literature. To be reviewed. 

Jennincs, H. S. The Universe and Life. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 94. $1.50. 

Mature conclusions of a biologist in regard to the nature of man and man’s place in 
the universe. To be reviewed. 

Junc, C. G. Modern Man in Search of a Soul. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1933. Pp. ix+282. $3.00. 

Consideration of the possibilities of psychoanalytic method as a means of bringing 
order and peace to man’s spirit. To be reviewed. 

KorzysBKI, ALFRED. Science and Sanity. New York: International Non-Aristotelian 
Library Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. xx+798. $7.00. 
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much toward removing confusion in science, in common-sense thinking, and in daily 
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